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~T has been often authoritatively asserted that China has no architecture; possibly by 

reason of its absolute dissimilarity from Western architecture, and because so few 
- examples remain. Much, however, that has been written about Japanese art will 
apply to China, for there is hardly a form, a plan, or an idea portrayed in the splendid temples 
of modern Japan which does not find its original in ancient China: the same dwarfed 
shrubs and trees; the same feasts, festivals, and processions ; the same ancestral reverence, 
the same religions, the same colossal guardian temple gods, and the same architecture. The 
very novelty and quaint grotesqueness of the decorative treatment of Chinese architecture con- 
stitute its great charm; and, for adaptability of style to local circumstances and climate, it can 
hardly be surpassed by any Western creation of the present or past. Take also its ancient 
carvings in stone, marble, ivory, and wood; its lacquers and embroideries, its porcelain. 
True, the absence of perspective in the drawings and paintings places somewhat at a discount 
the skilful care and delicacy displayed in them; even then, however, it is only relegated to 
the position held by the ancients whose arts have not been modified by the more advanced 
teaching of modern times. Undoubted taste and cunning workmanship are shown in much 
of Chinese artistic work, which arrived at a high state of efficiency, the greatest decadence 
being placed by Chinese records at from the fifth to the sixth century of our era. It 
again gradually recovered, though the nation, being an eminently practical one, had not the 
lofty ideals which have led more poetic peoples to the highest stages of the sublime and 
beautiful. 

Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, the teachings of Mencius, Taoism, Nestorian- 
ism, Buddhism, and the wonderful ethical system of that uncrowned monarch Confucius, who 
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flourished six hundred years before the Christian era, and whose system has exercised a far 
greater moral effect upon the Chinese than any other cult, regulating the lives and actions of 
millions of people for twenty-five centuries, and making the teachings of many latter-day priests 
sink into nothingness by comparison—these have all aided to form the character of this 
mighty nation, and produced their result upon her arts. Poor, dilapidated, or almost deserted 
as some of her cities and towns may be, not one but possesses temples of various forms and 
kinds. These may be employed to-day merely for impostures practised upon the lower 
orders by a decaying priesthood ; but, in the great majority of instances, they still exercise by 
their presence and services a vast influence upon the minds of a people saturated to the core 
with religion—to use the term in its secondary sense, as a system of faith and worship. Nor 
must the possession of images be confounded with idolatry. The Chinese faith, as laid down 
by Confucius, neither leads to the worship nor the holding in great reverence of visible gods, 
which are often grotesque; it is the dread Spirit of which the tangible form is merely a 
representation to whom their prayers are offered. The amount of money spent upon reli- 
gions and missions by Western nations is small indeed compared with the vast expenditure of 
China on her religious ceremonial. Imported creeds flourish side by side with the native, and 
buildings are still to be found in which material representations, in groups of clay and wooden 
fizares, depict the horrible tortures and penalties inflicted in the Buddhist hell. 

On the subject of China having no State religion, I would respectfully join issue with 
some well-known writers. That China has no established Church I admit; but that it had, 
and still has, a State religion, practised in elaborate and splendid ritual by the emperor and 
ministers of State, and permeating the whole empire, cannot, I think, be denied. It is to this 
religion that we are indebted for many of the architectural features still left for our study. 
To Confucianism, as modified by the admixture of other creeds, must be accorded the palm of 
final permanency. As in other countries, the rival wars of religion—parallelled only by political 
feuds—have ever done as much to destroy as to create ; as, for instance, when the persecutions 
of her earlier days caused her images (a.p. 860-874) to be melted down and turned into coin. 

The Abbé David, speaking of the province of Shansi, says :— 


Nous trouvons sur notre route les ruines se suecédant aux ruines; les pagodes surtout ont été détruites avee un soin 
particulier par les mohammétans ... mais nulle part au monde je n’ai vu toits aussi ornés et aussi élégants que 
ceux des édifices de ces districts qui ont échappé au vandalisme des brigands aux longs cheveux et des mohammétans 
révoltés. . . . Mais la vue des murailles de la capitale, qui paraissent former un carré parfait d’une grande étendue, 
rappel'e singuli¢rement Pékin ; et méme la porte par laquelle nous y pénétrons et qui est surmontée d’une immense 
batisse 4 plusieurs étages pereés de meurtriéres fait un effet imposant qu’on ne voit pas dans le séjour impérial du Fils 
de Ciel.— (Journal de Voyage en ¢ ) 


The temples erected by various sectarians cannot be fairly considered national buildings ; 
and possibly those best entitled to the term are the temples and altars erected, often at 
vast expense, by or under the approval of the Government, where civil and military ofticials 
congregate at stated periods for sacrifice, votive offerings, and prayers. These buildings 
are erected, and the prayers offered, to the spirits of Heaven and Earth; whilst others are 
dedicated to the elements, the seasons, arts, sciences, literature, war, peace, husbandry, and a 
thousand similar rulers and divinities. 

The numerous insurrections and invasions from which China has suffered have told even 
more detrimentally against her architecture, both civil and religious, than rival sects: in the 
invasion, for instance, by the Mongols, in 1218, when upwards of a hundred cities were razed 
to the ground ; and in that by the Manchu Tartars early in the sixteenth century. Then, 
too, the English wars, and the destruction of temples and palaces. The fifteen years’ Taiping 
rebellion led to a further waste of cities and general desolation of the central portion of the 
empire, the temples being then especially selected for destruction. It is to such iconoclasm 
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that China owes her inability to point to her architectural monuments. And, finally, to the 
fatal earthquakes which occurred at Pekin (first made the imperial capital about 1260), 
first in 1662, when important buildings were wrecked and 300,000 people lost their lives, 
and in 1731, when there was further destruction, with a death-roll of 180,000. 

As an example of the fatal vicissitudes through which the architectural remains of this 
country have been handed down to us, we may take the case of one of her celebrated cities, 
Hangchow, which was for some time the imperial capital, the court being again established 
at Pekin early in the fifteenth century. According to Chinese history, this was first erected 
in the vicinity of its present site about the year a.p. 600. In 894 the city was extended and 
its wall thoroughly repaired, about 200,000 labourers being engaged upon the work. Its cir- 
cumference at this time was stated to have been seventy li (equivalent to about twenty-four miles), 
and it was entered by ten gates. The Mongols took possession about a.p. 1279, when a royal 
edict directed that the cities of the empire which had suffered destruction should not be re- 
built. During a local rebellion (1350-60), however, it is recorded that the people, working day 
and night for three months, erected a new wall, thirty-six feet thick at base and nearly thirty 
feet high, its length being 6,400 dzang (or chang). In 1659 it is said that a multitude was 
again brought together to repair the wall, but that its former height was not reached by nearly 
one half. There is one later notice of the general repair of the city in the twenty-fourth year 
of the reign of Kang-Hi. Indeed, the history of almost every large city in China is a record 
of ruin, desolation, and repeated reconstruction. 

In mythological and traditional history, with pictorial inscriptions and engravings, which 
have to be relied upon until the commencement of the Chow dynasty, there are indications of the 
Chinese being a settled agricultural nation, with warlike tendencies, living in houses and cities, 
their written characters bearing striking evidence of Babylonian origin. The reliable historical 
life of China is admitted, by both the “new” and the “old” school, to date from about the 
year 800 B.c.; though there is good reason to believe that much earlier histories are genuine. 
At the date of the invention of the great seal characters, there is mention made of particular 
buildings and the founding of walled cities. Troglodytic dwellings are to be found in the 
provinces of Szechuen and Shansi, and are said to be known in other parts of China; but 
I have no trustworthy data as to their probable age or original occupancy. 

In Mr. R. H, Major's introduction to Mendoza’s Ilistorie of the Kingdome of China a 
translation is given of an interesting series of letters written by Spanish Jesuits in China in 
1555, in which the fcllowing particulars appear :— 

The Chinese build their towns in the strongest situations, walled in with stone built in mortar, some, especially the 
large towns, having very strong brick-walls. They contain very large buildings, and bridges of half a league, all of 
stone excellently wrought with blocks so large that it appears impossible for men to have raised and set them by any 
contrivance. The Government palace in one town is built on eight columns which two men stretching their arms round 
did not compass; they appeared to be sixty feet high, little more or less, and it is strange that men should have been 
able to raise them, and place them where they are. The houses which are upon them are very high, all of wood painted 
and gilded. The houses are covered with glazed tiles of many colours, and the woodwork is much wrought. The streets 
are very well made and paved with stone, and the highways are all raised; we went 120 days’ journey and found the 
roads raised and even, We were told it was a four months’ journey to reach the court of the king, and that the roads 
were all alike. Their temples are very large edifices richly wrought, and which cost a great deal, for their statues, which 
are of large size, are all covered with beaten gold. The roof of the temples is gilded, and the walls ornamented with 
boards well wrought and painted in pictures, 

Mr. T. Watters, in his Essays on the Chinese Language (1889), says :—‘ Carving in wood 
“seems to have been practised in China from a remote period, and to have been employed for 
“various purposes. In the seventh century B.c. the projecting beams of the roofs of temples 
“and palaces were sometimes elaborately carved and coloured.” Touching this, I may at 
once say that I do not propose to cover the debatable ground of the ‘ tent theory,” or explain 
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the reasons which led to the adoption of the curved or hollow roofs, the heavy projecting eaves, 
the finials and arabesques, and the curled and elaborate terminals of hips and ridges. The 
richness, variety, and novelty of these both in form and colour embrace some of the most 
marked architectural features, upon which the greatest care and successful ingenuity have 
been displayed, forming the most picturesque effect producible in her buildings and cities. 

The vast forests of ancient China provided the favourite material, and in all modern 
buildings timber still forms the principal constructional matter; while those magnificent columns 
of wood and stone, around which are twined and sculptured in high relief the grotesque dragons, 
may be considered almost as characteristic as the shape of the curved roofs, both of which will be 

seen in the illustrations appended. 
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Tr —_— detailed description did space per- 
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' | spanning the chamber, near to the 

ends of which are mortised short 

upright struts supporting another beam of shorter length, and so on until the ridge is reached, 

the purlins lving on the ends of the beams. This carries the weight close to the point of sup- 

port, and when executed with the handsome timbers seen in some of the large temples and 

halls, covered with red lacquer, carved and gilded, it produces a massive and imposing effect. 
The sketch | fie. 1] will aid the de scription. 

Nor must I omit a reference to that decorative form so often seen in China, the yang 


and yin—the active and passive, or dual male and female principles of nature. The figure 
is a circle, on the semidiameter of which a semicircle is 
drawn, and another reversed upon the other semidiameter 
fig. 2}. The yang, or male, is symbolised by the circle and 
odd numbers, and represents the celestial—yang (or tien) 
meaning heaven ; the yin, or female, by the square and even 
numbers, and represents the terrestrial—the word yin (or 
signifying earth. 

Cities and Walls.—The line of demarcation between 
the sister professions Engineering and Architecture is so fine 
that I may, I trust, be excused if I cross it by a reference 
to the Great Wall. Whether those who erected the Wall 
were “ master-masons,” or whether they were “ engineers,”’ it 
is none the less a curiously interesting wonder. Winding its 





sinuous Way over mountain tops, through valleys and across 
rivers, it practically divides the eighteen provinces from the rest of the Chinese empire, and 
extends the length of three provinces, or a distance of about fifteen hundred miles. It was 
erected over two thousand years ago, and actually consists of double-battlemented brick walls 
filled in with earth, the total width at base being about 25 feet, diminishing to 15 feet at 
summit, its height varying from 20 to 80 feet. It has square towers, about 40 feet high, at 
irregular intervals of an average distance of about 100 yards, some being two-storeyed. An 
addition was made to the length of the original wall during the Ming dynasty. 

There are in China cities of four classes: that of the first rank is termed Fvo, the 
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second Chow, the third Ting, and the fourth Hsien. In ancient China the number of foos 
amounted to 159. At the present time 1,281* cities are encircled by high crenellated or 
embrasured walls, generally averaging from 25 to 30 feet in height, sometimes flanked with 
towers. The simpler form is a single wall, with an earth slope downwards from the top to the 
general level on the city side ; sometimes double, like the Great Wall. They are of stone, of 
brick with stone or granite bases, or with stone or granite facings ; substantial structures of 
carefully prepared and good material. Three other cities are surrounded by earth mounds or 
“mud walls.” I have endeavoured to make up an estimate of the total length of these vast 
walls, but the statistics of some are not obtainable. The cities are quadrilateral or circular 
in plan, the principal gates being placed to face the four cardinal points of the compass, 
and named the North, South, East, and West gates. A moat usually encircles the walls, 
and water-gates are placed near the main entrances, over which are the watch-towers or 
cuard-rooms. 

Pekin, a foo and the present yellow capital, covers an area, exclusive of suburbs (which 
are now often as extensive as the cities), of about twenty square miles. It consists of the 
Tartar and Chinese cities, each encircled by immense walls slightly exceeding twenty-three 
miles in length. That of the former is loop-holed, crenellated, and bastioned at intervals of about 
60 yards: it averages about 50 feet in height and 40 feet in width, with three-storeyed 
pagoda-like erections surmounting the principal gateways. In the heart of the Tartar city 
is the walled enclosure of the ‘ Forbidden City.” The walls of the Chinese city are about 
30 feet high, 25 feet thick at base, and 15 feet wide at top. 

Nankin is a foo, and was previously the capital of the empire. Its thick, embrasured walls 
consist of three concentric circles, the outer pierced with eighteen gates, some of which are now 
blocked up and disused; the second with thirteen gates; and that of the Imperial, or Sacred, 
city with four gates. Rich as was this city in architectural monuments in the day of its 
supremacy, none of its wonders remain except in the ruins of its royal palace, pagodas, 
temples, and marble-paved causeways, which prove it to have been a fitting centre of power. 
There are, however, several modern buildings of note in its Confucian temples, «ce. 

The city of Haygchow has been already referred to. It is a jfvo, formerly the imperial 
capital, and is of great historical interest. Its walls, which are said to have measured at 
one time thirty miles, are now only twelve miles in extent, and embrace some interesting 
relics. Archdeacon Moule, speaking of this city falls into the poetic language of China, and 
quoting the Chinese proverb, ‘‘ Heaven above, Hangchow and Soochow below,’ continues :— 
“In truth, on that warm summer afternoon, Hangchow looked from a distance like a glimpse 
“of the celestial regions.’ It might be heresy to ask if distance lent the enchantment, or 


t 


where a comparative glimpse may be obtained of the regions of which the Venerable Arch- 
deacon speaks. 

Soochow (fvv), the City of Beauty and Pleasure, the Paris of the Chinese, has brick walls 
on a massive granite base extending for a length of twelve miles, ingress and egress being 
gained by six gates. As is the case with many other cities, it is surrounded and intersected by 
a broad navigable canal, which formerly carried the handsome and elaborate barges of the 
richer classes to the scenes of pleasure. 

Canton, a foo and one of the first cities of the empire, is known as the “ City of Rams,” or 
“ City of the Genii.” Its walls are some 20 feet thick, and vary from 25 to 40 feet in height. 
It is again subdivided by other high walls, shutting the city off into sections, with stone arched 
gateways for the isolation of portions in case of disturbance, and for protection from fire. 

Many other huge cities might be referred to, but to prolong the list would mean tables of 


* These figures are taken from Chinese sources, and are not to be relied upon as absolutely correct.—I’. M. G. 
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dry statistics, and I shall therefore only mention a few others well known to “ foreigners,” 
though of no particular merit as * examples.” 

Shanghai is a /isien, with brick walls three and three-quarter miles in circumference, and 
seven gates. There is au immense suburb outside the walls, and the adjacent foreign settlements 
have drained the city of many of its better-class merchants. It contains some interesting 
temples. 

The walls of Foochow (/00) are between seven and eight miles in circumference, 30 feet high, 

ith guard-houses over the four principal gates. The walls of the 
Hsien city of Quinsan are of brick, with stone base encircling a portion of the vast delta of the 
litary conical peak surmounted by a temple and a partially 


and 12 feet wide at the summit, w 


Yangtsze, finishing against a so 
ruined pagoda, whence a beautiful view is afforded. Chang-zu (foo) has walls of large 


well-burnt bricks on a flint stone base, which, after encircling the city, follow up and enclose a 
portion of the steep side of the range of the adjoining hills. 
Several cities, like Cheng-tu (/00), the capital of Szechuen, are clean and in good preser- 


vation, with wide paved streets, and in all respects fine cities, hives of industry and centres of 
trade ; whilst others are evil-smelling places, with narrow alley-ways and dense populations. 
Chung-king is so closely built over that there is no room for a parade ground of even ordinary 
dimensions. Its walls were rebuilt of solid stone a.p. 1868-99, and extended in 1664. It is 
entered by seventeen gates, nine of which are open to traffic. It consists of two attached and 
walled cities, both of the first rank. 

Many cities, especially in those portions of the empire most overrun by the Taipings, are 
now merely vast heaps of ruin; the walls, though dilapidated, being generally intact. Enough, 
however, has been said to prove that there is further interest to be derived from a careful study 
of Chinese cities. 

Temples.—The word ‘‘temple” must not be misunderstood; it is often erroneously applied 
to guild-houses and others, although buildings originally erected as temples, but now used as 
places of business and pleasure resorts, often retain their title. 

Dr. Edkins, in his highly interesting Paper on ‘ Chinese Architecture,” read before the 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1890, says that ‘ in classical Chinese architecture 
“there is no distinction of an essential kind between sacred and secular buildings. The farther 
“we go back, the more clear does it appear that the palace was a temple, and the temple was 
“a palace.” This is in many senses true, though numbers have been erected and employed 
solely for purposes of worship. 

An exceedingly rare example of a three-storeyed erection is the “ City Temple of Soochow.’ 
Some of two storeys in height are still to be found; but by far the larger proportion are lofty 
one-storeyed buildings, with massive open-timbered roofs, originally dedicated to the service 
of individual deities, but now employed in a mixed worship of the triumvirate of Buddhist, 
Confucianist, and Taoist divinitics. The general plan is of three buildings, or halls, parallel 
with and behind one another, each entered through the other, the third being the largest and 
most important. The workmanship is solid, with a plethora of ornament. The approach is 
often by fantastic bridges, or massive flights of steps and handsome gateways [figs. 3 and 9]. 

Magnificent temples and shrines have been erected in the imperial capitals. Of these 
may be mentioned the Temples of Heaven and Earth at Pekin, each in a square, park-like, 
walled enclosure of some three miles circuit. The former contains the north and south altars, 
circular, roofless, terraced platforms, encased in white marble. The northern altar is in three 
terraces, diminishing from 120 feet to 60 feet, each surrounded by a marble balustrade. The 
platform is approached by eight triple flights of nine steps each, and carries the circular fane 
dedicated to the Queen of Heaven.” The roof, rising in three pagoda-like heights covered with 
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glazed tiles of a lovely cerulean blue, is open-timbered, giving view to the highest point of 
the gilded interior. The main and second roofs are supported by twelve elaborately decorated 
columns, and the highest one by four pillars. Midway between the two altars stood the circular 
tower containing the tablets, also roofed with blue tiles, the window openings filled with blue 
glass rods, which produced a dazzling effect in the sunlight. The southern altar is very similar 
to the northern, its approach being spanned by two sets of three beautiful white marble 
memorial arches (Pei-loh). The Temple of Earth is in many respects like the Temple of 
Heaven, save that the predominating decorative colour employed is green, and that it is much 
simpler in style and adornment, the altar being square. Temples were also erected to Light, 
and tothe Sun and Moon. ‘To judge from the records, these temples must have been marvels 
of beauty in the day of their prime. Several buildings have been considerably damaged by 
fire in recent years. 

The Yung-ho-Kung, or great Llama Temple, in the Tartar City, was roofed with brilliant 
yellow glazed tiles. The entrance was adorned with animals carved in stone, and the interior 
almost covered with innumerable carvings of birds, beasts, men, kc. In the Main Hall stands 
an enormous wooden figure of Buddha, some 70 feet in height, coloured to imitate bronze. 
and the Tai-miaou, or Imperial and 


, 


There are, besides, the ‘ Imperial Ancestral Temple,’ 
National Temple, in Pekin. 

The rocky isle of Pootoo, about six miles in cireumference, is held sacred by the native 
Buddhists ; and its inhabitants, chietly males, are solely employed in temple administration. 
It embraces two large and sixty small temples and shrines [fig. 3]. Fortune, in his Three 
Years’ Wanderings (London, 1847), speaks of one of them as containing some exquisite 
bronze statues, which, viewed as works of art, were the finest he saw in China, and would be 
considered of great value in England. 

The city of Canton (in common with Shanghai and others) boasts a Mohammedan mosque. 
The stronghold of this faith, however, is Hangchow, the capital of Chekiang, in which city 
are several fine mosques. In Canton is the celebrated Wan-Show-Koong, or Hall of Ten 
Thousand Ages, once an imperial temple, and still retaining imperial colours, of which Mrs. 
Gray, in her book Fourteen Months in Canton (1880), Says :-— 


We passed through a massive granite arch, and saw the lofty roof of the temple covered with yellow tiles, which 
denotes that it is a State endowment. We went through two courtyards into a quadrangie enclosed by cloisters. 
Immediately opposite the large entrance gates stands the great shrine con‘aining the tablet of the emperor. In the 
centre of the paved pathway, and also on the steps leading immediately to the shrine, I saw two or three figures of dragons, 
and a representation of the sun engraved on the stone pavement. . . . The shrine is enclosed by red-stained walls, and 
the roof is covered by yellow tiles. On entering the shrine we saw a facsimile of the dragon-throne at Pekin. .. . / An 
altar stands in front of the throne, on each side of which are arranged the insignia of royalty. At the end of the 
second quadrangle of this temple stands a shrine similar to the one we had just left, which is erected in honour of the 
empress... . All the mandarins, both civil and military, worship in this temple on the first day of the year, and on the 
birthdays of the emperor and empress. 


It is worthy of note that at one period there were no fewer than thirteen monasteries on 
the “ White Cloud”? mountains at Canton alone. Fig. 4 gives the plan of a Buddhist temple 
in that city. 


Description. a a is a handsome paved way, of considerable breadth, leading through the middle of the space 


occupied by the temple, and composed of large slabs of granite, well laid down. pn, the Hill Gate, as it is called, 
though erected on a dead level, the Buddhist temples being generally in the recesses of mountains. c p, two raised 
recesses, with various inscriptions in gilt letters on the walls; EE, two colossal figures of gigantic divinities, 
guarding the entrance. rr, the hall of the four celestial kings, each of them seated on a lofty pedestal, and as 
large as the two preceding figures; one of them is said to be the benefactor of the temple before mentioned, under the 
title of “‘ Subjugator of the South.’ 6. the principal temple, in which are seen, fronting the entrance, three colossal 


gilded images of the Buddhist triad, called the ‘“ Three precious Buddhas,” the round spot on the forehead of each mark- 
ing their Indian origin. On each side of the entrance are seated gilded figures, on a much smaller scale, of the eighteen 
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Lohan, or saints, who take care of the souls of those that die. A huge drum and bell serve in this temple to awaken the 
attention of the gods to their worshippers. H, a single image of ‘ Omito Fo,’’ or Amida Buddha. 1, temple containing 
a very well-executed monument, of a vase-like shape and gigantic dimensions, carved in white alabaster or gypsum, and 
sacred to the relics (called Shay-ly) of Buddha. The whole is surrounded by lanterns and lamps kept continually burning, 
and on the sides of the monument stand bowls of consecrated or holy water, said to be a specific for various disorders, 
particularly of the eyes. 3, long covered passages or cloisters, leading to the priests’ apartments and offices. Kk, temple of 
Kuanyin, a goddess worshipped chiefly by women. 1, apartments of the chief priest or abbot of the monastery, where 
Lord Amherst’s embassy was lodged in 1816. M, a great bell, struck morning and evening. N, apartments for receiving 
visitors, where may be seen an idol with many arms, evidently’ of Indian ori€in. 0 0, two pavilions containing images of 
Kudn-foo-tsze [? Confucius], and another warrior demi-god, to whom the present dynasty attributes its success. P, a 
place devoted to the preservation of animals, principally pigs pre- 












































sented by the votaries of the temple. A chief tenet of this religion . | 
is to spare animal life. . . . Q, a book room and a printing press, s 
exclusively devoted to the sacred books of the Buddhist sect. x, n> a Rise te i 
a place for idols, near which are a number of miserable cells for Z v7) a i 
the inferior priests. s, on this side there extends a considerable F i 
space of walled ground for the growth of kitchen herbs, and con- — ae ey 
taining besides a mausoleum, where are seen a number of jars in | 
which are deposited the ashes of the priests after their bodies , | j 
have been burned. Here, too, is the building in which the act of bo __—_——i = i ; 
cremation is performed. To the left of the temple are a variety pay oS) os 
of oftices, as the kitchen, commun room, &c., &c.* hd 4 é f 
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Beamless Temples.—What are called by the |___' | oF Be 
Chinese “‘ Beamless”’ temples may be seen near to \ Fe 
° + ° oe . » « 
the Ming Tombs at Nankin, at Soochow, and a few | eee | 
. ; —? t Go Ve SG 
other places. They are stone and brick structures |v ste 
of considerable size, with parallel walls forming ' g 
. ° 1 | 
several chambers, and covered with brick barrel- | ——- = hens 
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Bonze Monasteries.—One of the best main- La | 

tained of the Bonze or Buddhist monasteries in 

China is to be seen near to Cheng-tu-foo, the 

solidity of the buildings, the richness of the decoration, the gardens, groves, and park by which 
it is surrounded, making an interesting picture. Bonzes are literally J‘ohists, or followers of 
the sect of Fok (Buddha). The word “ Bonze” was originally applied by the Portuguese to 
priests in Japan, and has now become the general term in China and Japan for the shaven- 
headed priesthood without distinction of creed. 

Temples and shrines are numbered by thousands. Every I/sien or department of China 
has its Confucianist temple, apart from numerous others which it may contain. Every town 
and village possesses its shrine, every wealthy family or clan its ancestral hall of worship, and 
every poorer family its altar and household god. 

Bronze Temple and Bronzes.—Mr. Colborne Baber, who was the first European to 
explore this region, describes a bronze or copper statue of Buddha, of rude type, 25 feet in 


F1G, 4. PLAN OF BUDDHIST MONASTERY NEAR CANTON. 


* The Chinese: A General Description of the Empire of China &. By J. F. Davis, F.R.S. Lond. 1836. 
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height, near to Mount Omi, in the province of Szechuen ; and in a temple behind Wan-nien-sze 
(en Thousand Years Temple) an elephant with six tusks, about 12 feet high, cast in magni- 
ficent bronze, or some similar material nearly as white as silver. Each foot stands in a 
bronze lotus, and on its back is another lotus flower with an admirable bronze and gilded figure 
of Buddha enthroned therein; the total height is 33 feet from the floor. The fane enclosing 
the casting is curious, being of brick; the chamber a hollow cube ceiled with a dome (a form 
rarely seen in China) and roofed in pyramidal shape. The base of the walls is 12 feet thick ; 
and two arched doorways before and behind the elephant give entrance and light. The 
whole is again enclosed in a modern timber structure. The writer considers the designers 
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and builders of the original building and casting to have been Indian Buddhists. 
Speaking of the Golden Summit of Mount Omi, Mr. Baber says there is a comparatively level 
space on the top of about an acre in extent, on whieh he found the ruins of a bronze temple or 
shrine. Several times had successive buildings been destroyed by lightning and restored, but 
this one succumbed in 1819 and had not been re-erected. ‘The masses of metal lying in 
“heaps consist of pillars, beams, panels, and tiles, all of fine bronze. The pillars are hollow, 
“9 feet long, 8 inches diameter, and 1 inch thickness of metal; the only complete beam dis- | 
*coverable being a hollow girder 15 feet long, 9 inches deep, and 4 inches broad, the thickness | 
“of metal being similar to the columns.”’ He estimated the number of panels, if fragments 
in view were complete, to be about forty-six, of an average size of 5 feet by 1 foot 7 inches, and 
1 inch thick; with frames of thicker metal; the panels very handsomely ornamented with 
seated Buddhas, flowers, seroll-work, and hexagonal arabesques. ‘Tiles of bronze of ordinary 
Chinese shape but twice the usual size, and many supplementary fragments, such as sockets, 
capitals, corner-pieces, eaye-terminals, and decorative adjuncts, were lying about. It is difficult, 
he says, to guess the size and shape of the building, an unknown number of panels and beams 
lying hidden under the heaps of tiles. The priests described it as a two-storeyed building, 
the height and breadth of interior each 19 feet 6 inches, and length 26 feet. A few yards 
from this site stood a temple crowned with a golden ball, whence the name “ Golden Summit,” 
the approximate height of the plateau of which is about 11,100 feet above sea-level. 
Mr. Archibald Little, who visited this district, so rich in its possession of endless temples 
and shrines, in 1893, mentions some interesting details. He speaks of the range of temples 
and buildings known as Wan-nien-sze, on the slope of Mount Omi; of the magnificent trees, 
and lovely groves surrounding them; of the colossal bronze casting of the elephant before 
mentioned, ‘ dating from the seventh century a.p.”’ ; and of the thousands of miniature bronze 
Buddhas on the ledges of the brick building enclosing it. He makes the summit 10,500 feet 
above sea-level. Eleven of the summit temples were destroyed by fire; and only one, the 
Ching Ting, or Golden Pavilion, has been rebuilt. Of the fragments of the bronze temple 
still extant, he says they astonish by their massiveness and exquisite workmanship, many 
weighing half a ton. According to Chinese records, this unique building was constructed 
from foundation to roof entirely of bronze, the pieces being cast im Cheng-tu (the provincial 
capital), and afterwards transported to the summit of the mountain. He speaks of another 
notable monument, a small bronze pagoda about 15 feet high, apparently all in one piece, and 
covered with Buddhas in relief, each seated on a lotus. Also of a further bronze Pusien, or 
suddha, seated on a bronze elephant, older than the more celebrated one at Wan-nien-sze, but 
no particulars are given. In the ruined temple Shénchisze he speaks of a bell said to weigh 
2,500 catties = 3,333 lbs. 
Bells.—In connection with this subject, and entitled to a place among the great bells 
of the world, is that which hung in the great Bell Temple of Pekin, a bronze casting of over 
17 feet in height, 15 feet in diameter, and 4 inches thickness of metal, covered with Chinese 
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characters. The largest of the quartette of monster bells at Nankin is nearly 18 feet high, 
with a circumference of 23 feet ; the thickness of metal is 7 inches, and the weight is com- 
puted at 50,000 Ibs. The deep-vciced boom from such immense bells when struck by the heavy 
wooden ram is a sound long to be remembered. 

Images.—It may be asked why I did not use the word ‘idols’ 
My reason is that I see no sign of idolatry in the purely Chinese faith; certainly at the 
culminating point of the worship of China it is not to be found in the simple solemnity of the 
sacrificial observances of the Emperor-and-High-Priest at Pekin. In Buddhist temples and 
shrines images innumerable exist; but I have seen the Chinaman remove the table from 
his burning house, leaving the household “ god ’”’ to be consumed, the table being more costly 
than a duplicate of the little clay ugliness representing the guardian spirit which had so 
signally failed him. 

Many temples contain images of Buddha, a triune divinity comprising three persons in 
one, as in the Hindu and Christian faiths; but none can compare with the serene majesty 
and impressive grandeur of that lofty production of art the Daibutsu of Kamakura, Japan. The 
thousand-handed Kwannon, or Awdn-yin, is well represented in one of the Amoy temples ; 
once a male figure, and usually so depicted in ancient sculptures, now a female figure known 
as the ‘‘ Goddess of Mercy ’’—a canonised Buddhist nun, the patron saint of women, especially 
during the hour of childbirth, and one of the few female deities in China. Worship is also 
offered to the Tien-how, or Queen of Heaven; but it would be apart from my subject to 
particularise the thousand-and-one divinities of the various creeds—suftice it to say that 
the Taoist God which answers to the Buddhist Kwdén-yin is a four-faced, thirty-two-handed 
image. 

In one of the temples at Canton are to be seen 500 life-size gilded images of the 
disciples of Buddha, no two alike ; another, in the city of Pekin, contains 10,000 of varying 
sizes, and of almost every possible material. Archdeacon Moule thus describes his visit to a 
Lohan shrine beyond the western lake near Hangchow :—“ The great hall contains 500 images, 
“each of nearly double life-size, arranged on each side of a long nave, with side-aisles, and 
“cloisters at a higher level. The nave was broken here and there by the shrines of images of 
“special dignity and worth, with a canopy over their heads and a light-throwing shield of 
‘glory behind the shrine.”” The sculptured groups in panels ef temples, palaces, memorial 
arches, and elsewhere, representing processions, sports, battles, the drama, «c., are often 
worthy of careful attention. 

Palaces.—In the several imperial capitals of the empire, in the day of their glory, have 
been erected palaces for the sovereigns and high officials, the object of attack and the culmi- 
nating point for the vindictiveness of conquerors, who have not stayed to consider their own loss 
in the thirst for revenge. But few remain. The Ywen-Ming-Yuen, or Summer Palace, was looted, 
but spared the general destruction by fire, which, under the orders of the General in command 
of the troops, swept away the principal temples and nearly all the great public buildings of 
the splendid capital, Pekin, on the 18th and 19th October 1860, in retaliation for barbarism 
practised by Chinese officials at a previous date. The palace was a gem of art. It covered 
about twelve square miles, and contained some thirty distinct residences for the emperor, 
ministers, eunuchs, servants, and others. Passing through the grand portal into the paved 
courtyard, the great reception-hall, or Hall of Audience, 120 feet long, 42 feet wide, and over 
20 feet high, in all the glory of its gilding, painting, and carving, met the eye, erected upon a 
granite platform surrounded by a peristyle of wooden columns, with graceful roof and elabo- 
rately fretted eaves. Facing the central door was the Emperor’s carved ebony throne on a 
marble-tiled floor. Here were grouped all the royal luxuries that an Eastern mind could 
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conceive ; Whilst pleasure-grounds, buildings, rockeries, lakes, grottoes, in almost bewildering 
plenty, oceupied the vast and magnificent park-like domain, the private suites of rooms of the 
emperor and empress containing all that was lovely, attractive, and picturesquely fantastic 
in Chinese art. Such was one of China’s palaces at the time of the Anglo-French invasion, but 
barely spared from the general wreck of much that could claim architectural merit in her 
capital. 

Benevolent and Philanthropic Institutions.—The charitable institutions of the country 
are of ancient date. ‘The asylums of various kinds, medical dispensaries, houses for widows 
and orphans, free schools, foundling, special, and general hospitals, &e., form a striking 
feature. These, together with the Halls erected by charitable dividuals and dedicated to 
* Benevolence” and other virtues, represent vast sums of money. ‘They are supported by 
endowment, Government contribution, and the subscriptions of the wealthy. Closely asso- 
ciated to them are the Guilds. 

Guilds.—-Every trade or craft in China is bound together in a Guild, or union, having a 
temple, guildhall, or house for headquarters. Many of these corporations are now exceed- 
ingly rich, and the buildings erected by them are on a scale of magnificence suited to the 
class they represent. There is a marked resemblance between them and the great City 
Companies as they existed in the days when their liverymen practised the various trades 
which they now represent only in name. Although probably of earlier existence, the Guilds 
assumed definite form under royal edict or charter during the 7”’ang dynasty, about the 
sixth century a.p., when they were employed as an easier mode of strengthening or securing 
the sinews of war than by the taxation of individuals. 

The headquarters of these corporations are curious mixtures of club-houses, theatres, 
places of business, and religious ceremonial. The stage performances are enacted during the 
daytime, and in the open air, the crowd standing packed in the courtyards, and the upper 
classes occupying the side galleries. Doubtless the almost theatrical representations of some 
religious sects led to what now presents the strange anomaly of secular plays of more than 
questionable morality being performed upon stages opposite to and in full view of the altar, 
incense-burning, tapers, and outward forms of religion—a gradual decadence from the days 
when religious scenes were enacted by the priests. 

The square stage projects into and is raised above the courtyard some 6 or 8 feet. It is 
open on three sides, and is supported by wood or stone shafts at the corners, which are 
gencrally in one piece from the ground-level, and are continued upwards to receive and carry 
the curved and ornamented roof, the domed ceiling of which is usually beautifully carved in 
conventional curls to represent the cloud-covering of the earth, the whole of the court ablaze 
with rich carvings in wood and stone, decorated in crimson, blue, gold, and yellow. 

In no country is greater devotion paid to theatrical performances, which are often given 
free to the public on temporary stages of from 80 to 100 feet in length, the cost of a first-rate 


company often amounting to as much as $120 to 8150 per day. Mach Guild forms its own 
rules and regulations, which in many cases consist of powerful corporations with influential 
ofticers and members. 

There are two distinct kinds of Guilds. The first and more ancient are known as Aung-So, 
and embrace men who follow the same profession, business, or trade, as the barbers, goldsmiths, 
clothiers, pawnbrokers, ironworkers, apothecaries, silversiniths, and like handicrafts ; tea, silk, 
fur, rice, junk, paper, tobaceo, jadestone, &c., numbering originally seventy-two trades, with 
three hundred and sixty branches thereof. The others, Wei-Kwan, are instituted by those 
who, leaving their native places for commercial reasons, and finding themselves a sufficiently 
strong contingent to warrant independent action, form a company, and erect a building or 
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buildings as a place of meeting. These often assume the name of the province or town from 
which the members have been drawn, as, for instance, the Ningpo Guild at Shanghai and the 
Fokien Guild at Ningpo [fig. 5], giving membership to residents, and protecting on foreign soil 
the rights and interests of the foating population of the city they represent. 

A new class (if it may so be termed) has sprung into existence in recent years, consisting of 
those Guilds directly or indirectly associated with “ foreigners,” and representing Western 
trades— as, for instance, foreign stuffs and opium—foreign servants, wharf coolies, ships’ steve- 

dores, and others. Several 


—— | times in each year these 
” headquarters are opened 
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the entrance. The bronze urn standing in the first court was cast in situ; it is about 15 feet 
high, 5 feet in diameter, and weighs some 64 tons; the cost was about $2,600. 

The opening ceremony of the institution consisted of a free public theatrical entertain- 
ment on two stages, with refreshments; it continued for twenty-five days, at an outlay of 
about $300 per day, and an estimated number of sightseers and visitors of 10,000 per day. 
A detached club-house in a large garden is now in course of completion on an adjoining site, 
and will form a fitting adjunct to the Hall. 

Pagodas.—The meaning of the word Pagoda, or Dagoba—in Chinese Paou-téa—is an 
Eastern temple or a god, but custom has now almost entirely restricted the use of the term to 
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the pyramidal towers of Eastern countries. The word is of Hindustani derivation. In China 
the buildings were doubtless of Buddhistic origin, and had formerly a religious significance ; 
those erected in recent years have, however, a greater tendency to geomancy than to religious 
character. 

They are constructed of various materials, from wood to cast iron, and mention is made 
in Chinese records of some of white marble and copper. They vary from three to thirteen* 
storeys in height, nearly always, however, consisting of an odd number, and usually pyramidal 
in contour. Some are solid with no interior chamber, others hollow ; the larger ones of the 
latter class contain, instead of an altar, a smaller pagoda inside the larger structure. Those 
of stone or brick are usually ascended by staircases constructed in the thickness of the walls. 
At each floor-level the roof of the lower storey curves outwards in graceful lines, and supports a 
balcony for sightseers at each stage. 

Pagodas are distributed in considerable numbers all over the country. One of thirteen 
storeys existed at Pekin 275 feet 5 inches high, the figures being formed of moulded brick. 
The Peh-ta-sze, or White Pagoda Temple, erected in 1100, and rebuilt in 1819, is said to have 
had the appearance of jasper, and contained 2,000 clay models of pagodas, besides images, 
its most conspicuous feature being the great copper umbrella-shaped top. The Tung-Chow 
Pagoda, near Pekin, has a heavily-decorated basement, surmounted by one lofty storey and 
thirteen low decorated tiers or storeys. The Yang-Chow Pagoda is of seven storeys, each about 
20 feet high, and was once encircled at the various floor levels by balustrades. A nine-storeyed 
square brick pagoda is to be seen near this city, and others of the same form are almost 
common in the province of Szechuen. At Chien-Chow in this province there is a brick pagoda 
thirteen storeys high, the sides increasing in size from the base for a portion of the height, 
and afterwards diminishing. Near Nankin were two of the most celebrated, both of nine 
storeys, that of cast iron between 40 and 50 feet high, and about 8 to 9 feet diameter at the 
base: it was composed of twenty castings, and was believed to have been of considerable 
antiquity. Others of similar material are still to be seen. 

The porcelain tower of Nankin was originally designed of thirteen storeys, only nine of 
which were executed: it was commenced in 1412, and took twenty years to complete. It 
stood on a raised platform, and mounted to a height of about 250 feet. It was octagonal 
in plan. The general effect is described by a Chinese writer as having been of dazzling 
brilliancy ; the predominant colour was green, and it was one of the best examples of its class. 
It contained about 2,000 images, and had 150 bells pendent from the roof. It was destroyed 
by the insurgents in 1856-57, and was an irreparable loss to the country. The Rev. W. 
Milne, in his valuable Paper upon this subject, gave the cost of this pagoda to the imperial 
treasury as upwards of £600,000 sterling. The Rev. Mr. Taylor gives the following descrip- 
tion of an iron pagoda in the neighbourhood of Chin-kiang :—‘ It is nine-storeyed, and built of 
“cast iron. The octagonal pieces forming the walls are each single castings. So also are 
“ the horizontal plates forming the roof of the several storeys. The whole of this curious 
“ structure, including the base and the spire, was cast in twenty pieces.” 

The Flowery Pagoda of Canton has often been described. The two most celebrated of 
the old pagodas, both of nine storeys, were known as the ‘‘ Adorned Pagoda,” 170 feet high, 
erected in the fifth century, and the “ Unadorned Pagoda,” 160 feet in height, built in the ninth 
century. One was probably a religious erection, the other a literary one. The latter class 
have no roofs projecting, and are of simpler and less ostentatious finish. 





* Some doubt has been cast by various writers on the on the Yang-tsze, wherein he speaks definitely of having 
existence of thirteen-storeyed pagodas, but I think it is seen two at Kiang-tsze, to warrant the assertion that they 
sufficient to refer to Captain Blackistone’s Five Months have existed.-F. M. G. 
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The Hangchow Pagoda has walls 18 feet thick at the base, the octagonal faces each 


measuring upwards of 30 feet. 
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erpendicular sides, with nine storeys of approximately 
The Twin Pagodas at this city are also 


celebrated, their age being 
about 900 years. 

The Loong-Wha Pa- 
goda, near Shanghai, is 
octagonal, of seven storeys, 
and extremely elegant in 
contour. 

The hexagonal pagoda 
of Ningpo, said to be 
1,100 years old, is fourteen 
storeys high, seven of which 
are pierced with openings. 
It does not attain a great 
height, and is now in a 
dilapidated condition. — It 
is, however, the only one of 
this shape which has come 
under my notice. 

The Kaou-Ming-tsze 
Pagoda, on the river Yang- 
tsze, is in brick coloured 
a deep red, of seven storeys 
or 140 feet in height. 

The Anching, or Nan- 
kin Pagoda, is seven- 
storeyed, but of inelegant 
proportions. Like the Kiu- 
kiang Pagoda, it stands on 
the site of a former one 
destroyed by the rebels, the 
present one having been 
built about 1873-4. The 
time occupied and money 
expended upon the erection 
of pagodas are almost in- 
credible. Many had _ ori- 
ginally bells dependent from 


their sound when rung by the wind being described as very weird. 
When these erections are illuminated they present a charming effect. The reason for so 
many of these structures being polygonal is doubtless the greater additional beauty to be im- 
parted to the roofs at their junction than could be produced by a circular form. 


Towers and Pavilions.—Buildings are occasionally met with which it is difficult to 





Some so-called pagodas being of this nature, the word “ tower ”’ 
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structures, with a much greater approach to domestic than religious origin and uses. The 
summer-houses and garden pavilions are also pretty and attractive to a degree. 

Baby Towers.—Among the curious buildings of China these must find a place. They 
have no connection with the crime of infanticide, which has been so greatly exaggerated by 
numerous writers. The buildings are of brick or stone, either round or polygonal, in which 
the dead bodies of infants of parents too poor to buy a coffin are deposited. They are 
usually about 20 feet in height and 15 feet in diameter, with two openings about six feet 
above the ground level, one for the reception of male bodies and the other for females. The 
hodies are generally wrapped in matting and laid upon the sills of the openings, as the Chinese 
dread to hear the sound of the infant dropping into the tower. The new-comer pushes in the 
previous one, and is left to be similarly treated—a gruesome, singular, and sad mode of 
“burial.” The buildings are erected by the charitable societies, with which the country abounds. 

Official Residences.—The Viceroys and high oflicials of provinces, districts, and 
cities occupy residences which usually embrace a court-house and the means of incarceration 
of prisoners, where extortion can be practised should delay ‘ accidentally ” arise in the hearing 
of the suit. These buildings are often temples, adapted to the uses of the officials, their 
retinue, and an innumerable number of hangers-on. The Chinese not being a warlike nation, 
the dwellings of the nobility are not found walled or fortified, and have thus taken their 
chance with the other buildings of ready extermination. The feudal system was, however, 
largely practised, and a wealthy man was expected to provide, besides the dwellings for his 
legitimate wife and numerous concubines, others for the occupation of a considerable number 
of servants, who are usually the poorer relations or connections of the family ; and as the 
elder son becomes also the high-priest of the family or clan, so ancestral halls are more 
numerous than the castellated mansions of prouder and more warlike peoples. The country- 
houses of the wealthier classes are often of considerable extent, and comprise several detached 
buildings prettily apportioned in gardens, with quaint artificial rockeries, tunnels, ponds, 
bridges, &e., and embellished with trees, shrubs, flowering bushes, plants, and creepers. 
Landscape gardening forms an important and much cultivated art. The general ‘ plan” 
consists of buildings and courts alternately one behind the other, until the servants’ building 
is reached, the last of the main buildings being that usually occupied by the women. 

Tea-houses and Gardens.—The tea-house, employed much as the Parisian café, is a 
national and important feature, generally of a kind calculated to induce the people to occupy 
their leisure hours in the drinking of tea, the use of the soothing opium, and in the attractions 
of singing girls. They are usually of light timber construction, with verandahs or balconies, 
and enclosed by movable shutters, which will allow of the sides of the building being entirely 
thrown open during the sultry summer and the pleasant spring and autumn [fig. 8]. 

Pawnshops.—Pawnshops in China are of three classes: the Tien-Tang under Imperial 
decree, the Chi-Tang, and the T'su-Yah, the two latter only being comparable with similar 
institutions in England. The former are of a higher character than any we are conversant 
with, and are of considerable age. Licences are usually granted for a sixty years’ term. They 
are generally remarkable features in viewing a city, as they tower to a height of four or five 
storeys beside the level plain of their two-storeyed neighbours. In more ancient times they were 
strongly built for protection against fire and thieves, and provided with means of defence in 
the shape of projectiles stored on their flat roofs. They are still important organisations, 
and employed as store-houses for winter and summer garments, for furs and articles of 
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value, a small charge being made for the purpose. Here also advances are made on the 

goods stored within, to provide the means for trade, agriculture, and commerce. Especially 

where European influence and ideas have not yet penetrated, they are not under the stigma 
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which attaches to them in the West. They possess no architectural features of merit, and 
do not therefore demand detailed description. The same may be said of Chinese hotels 
and of ordinary theatre buildings. 

Chinese Forts.—Although belonging more legitimately to the profession of a military 
engineer than that of an architect, forts must be classed as the work of masons, and therefore 
in the latter category, civil engineers, as we understand the term, being an unknown quan- 
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FIG. §&. THE HU-SING-TING (TEA-HOUSE) IN SHANGHAI NATIVE CITY. 


tity in the country. The buildings do not, however, present any points of interest, as their 
construction is rude and unscientific, and far behind the age of the modern armaments which 
they envelop. 

Memorial Arches and Gateways.—The Pei-loh (often misnamed triumphal arch) is a 
memorial arch or gateway, sometimes comparing closely with its probable ancestor the 
Toran of India, and their offspring the Torii of Japan. Some are solid and massive erections, 
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whilst others consist of perpendicular shafts of granite, stone, marble, or wood, with horizontal 
ties ; or,as in the more elaborate examples, with enriched entablatures, covered with projecting 
roofs at various levels; often with several spans in a row. They are usually erected by 
imperial consent in commemoration of those whose names are considered worthy of the re- 
verence of posterity, to the honour of widowhood, or virginity or of some great or benevolent 
action. They are often elaborately pierced and sculptured, richly ornamented with bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions, the harmony of colouring rendering the effect greater than can be readily 
described. Some of these have been called masterpieces of Chinese art. Abbe Hue spoke 
of them as of rich and majestic architecture, the beauty of the sculpture having excited the 
admiration of al] Europeans who had seen them. The Abbe David, in his Journal de Voyage 
en Chine, says :— 

Précédemment, dans la seconde partie de mon journal au Setchuan, j’ai eu l'occasion d’exprimer mon admira- 
tion . . . non-seulement pour le grand nombre de ces monuments mais pour leur beauté, leur richesse, leurs grandes 
dimensions, lharmonie de leurs proportions, et pour la richesse et le fini de leur travail. Je ne connais rien de si 
artistique et de si bon gotit dans le reste de la Chine. 

Those covered with embossed and glazed tiles give one the impression of a complete and 
immense piece of porcelain. 

The Woo-fuh-sze, or ‘* Porcelain Gate,” near Pekin, is an elaborate structure carrying 
the most minute and beautiful detail, and pierced by three pointed archways. The Pei-loh, 
at the entrance to the Chun-tsiang-cha at Pekin, is illustrated in fig. 9. There is a five-span 
marble memorial arch at the Ming Tombs, which, although of somewhat heavy construction, 
is of considerable historical interest [see headpiece, p. 37], and immense numbers of these 
memorials are distributed through the country. There are few now remaining of a date 
anterior to the Ming dynasty, though history records many of much earlier periods. 

Mausolea and Tombs.—Those of the emperors and grandees are, or were, imposing 
resting places. The Ming Tombs, now in ruins, near Pekin, have been elaborately described 
by various authors. Here the ancient Ming princes, warriors, and councillors found stately 
burial. The spacious roadways or avenues of approach to these sacred precincts were usually 
lined with colossal figures in stone or granite monoliths, of elephants, camels, lions, dogs, 
horses, mythical animals, and men, in successive pairs at regular intervals—the approach to 
the Ming Tombs having 32 pairs of these images, the largest about 12 feet in height. 

The “Tomb of the Kings,” near the city of Nankin, was bounded by a wall some 14 feet 
high, enclosing an area of several acres; it embraced three large buildings separated by 
spacious courts. The first, the Hall of Entrance; then the Imperial Hall, constructed of 
wood, about 200 feet long by 100 wide, and containing the tablet of the deceased emperor. The 
roof covering was of yellow glazed tiles, gleaming golden in the sunlight. The interior was 
decorated with minute and elaborate painting. It was supported by 36 wooden columns, about 
40 feet high and about 3 feet in diameter at the base, each a single stick of hard pine. The 
floor was of polished marble tiles. The third structure was of solid limestone masonry about 
150 feet square. The edifices were surrounded by triple terraces paved with finely hewn stone, 
and enclosed with an elaborately wrought stone balustrade. 

The family tombs of the wealthier classes are sometimes of considerable area, the high 
mounds surrqunded with stately pines, and, where the natural formation of the ground lends 
its aid, often terraced with stone or granite walling, flights of steps, carved tablets, and dragon 
guards, the whole enclosed with a wall or fence. Favourite places of burial are the sides of 
hills, the grave space varying considerably in the different provinces. A depression shaped like a 
horse-shoe or the Greek letter omega is cut into the hill-side, the curve towards the summit, 
a few steps leading up from the mouth of the shoe. The memorial tablet is placed erect upon 
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the platform, or against the perpendicular wall of the hill. The sides are lined with stone, 
and mythical dogs or the Chinese Phoenix guard the entrance. A more general mode of 
burial is to place the wooden coffin containing the corpse on a stand, above or on the ground, 
sometimes merely thatched as a protection against the weather, the massive coffin being 
filled up with quicklime (unfortunately omitted in some instances). When the financial 
condition of the family admits, this is enclosed with brick walls, and covered with a tiny roof 
or a conical tumulus of earth. Cremation, once a national custom, is still practised, but now 
confined to babies and Buddhist priests. In the southern provinces the dead are placed 
below the ground level, with raised mounds and small headstones. The greatest respect and 
reverence are accorded to all burial-places ; but although fancy runs riot in the form of tablets 
and grave enclosures, little real architectural effect is attempted in any but the Imperial 
Mausolea. The magnificent tomb which received the remains of the last Emperor of China is 
said to have occupied about fourteen years in execution. 

Bridges.—Before touching upon this subject, a word may be said upon the innumerable 
network of canals for navigation and irrigation which are spread over all the low-lying 
provinces, and of that greatest triumph of engineering skill in China, the vast waterway 
known as the Grand Canal, which is 600 geographical miles in length, and extends from 
Tientsin, in the province of Chili, to Hangchow, in the province of Chekiang. The principal 
highways of China being her navigable rivers and canals, the number of bridges is legion. 
It is credibly stated that at one time, in the native city and suburbs of Shanghai alone, the 
drawbridges and others amounted to a round half-hundred. Suspension bridges of rude form, 
and with but the barest elements of engineering skill, appear at intervals in various parts of 
the country; but by far the greater proportion are those with flat spans and piers, or arches 
of varying shapes, built of stone, granite, marble, brick, or combinations of these materials. 
Chain bridges of 50 yards in length and over are found in the province of Yunan. They 
are formed of a series of large oval-linked iron chains tightly stretched across the stream, 
the ends being bedded in masonry: on these the plank roadway is laid. 

The Wan Show Keaou, or Bridge of ** Ten Thousand Ages,” at Foochow, in the province 
of Fokien, is one of the best known and most celebrated of the flat-spanned variety. The 
principal portion of the bridge, running from the mainland to a small and picturesque island, 
is nearly 2,000 feet in length and 14 feet in width. The roadway is of solid blocks of grey 
eranite, some of which are 45 feet long and 8 feet thick, upon which are laid other slabs: it is 
protected by a stone railing. This rests upon forty piers of huge blocks of hewn granite, the 
buttresses being wedge-shaped at both ends, the better to withstand the almost irresistible 
floods. The transport of the material from distant quarries and the mode of fixing the blocks 
in position is a gigantic undertaking. Nine spans of similar character connect the island 
with Nantai. The river, according to local histories, was spanned by a bridge of boats from 
about the year 1100 until 1300, when the erection of the present bridge was commenced under 
Mongol supervision. It has undergone considerable damage at various times, generally caused 
hy the heavy logs of timber which are floated down the stream. Frequent repairs have been 
effected, the last extensive works being undertaken about 1830; and it stands to-day a 
monument of patient toil, ready for further centuries of utility, and defiant of the destroying 
hand of time. 

A bridge near Pekin, commonly termed the “ Marble Bridge ”’ [fig. 10], is of seventeen 
stone arched spans, the roadway being protected by magnificent white marble balustrades. The 
nine-arched marble bridge near the same capital is more legitimately entitled to the name, 
as marble is more generally employed in its construction. This is some 600 feet long. Both 
are execedingly elegant structures. There is a fifty-three span stone-arched bridge near 
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Soochow which is of historical interest as the one which “ Chinese Gordon” haa just left 
before the portion he had been standing upon was blown away by the fire of the enemy. 

The great majority of the arched bridges of China are of stone or granite, the construction 
of the arch being curious. The roussoirs, instead of being thick blocks of stone with radiating 
joints, are generally of thin curved or shaped slabs laid lengthwise with the arch, the slabs 
often measuring 4 or 5 feet in length by a couple of feet wide and some 6 or 8 inches thick. 
Alternating with these long courses are narrow roussoirs at right angles to the slabs, keyed into 
the masonry backing. 

General Notes.—Comfort, as judged from a Western standpoint, is almost unknown in 
China. Fires are principally used for absolutely necessary domestic purposes, and not for 
comfort or luxury, although hypocausts are employed in the north. Chimneys are seldom 
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FIG. 10.—THE ‘* MARBLE BRIDGE, NEAR PEKIN, 


provided, and the charcoal or wood furnace is generally allowed to eject its fumes or smoke 
into the cooking apartment with which all the better class of houses is provided. The slight 
use of coal, however, has its advantages, as the towns and cities are free from the stifling 
blanket which envelopes most European towns. 

The shortness of the winters and the absence of fires or general heating arrangements 
tend to make orientation a great desideratum, especially in the poorer houses. As a protection 
against both heat and cold the fronts of houses usually face the south, all other aspects being 
enclosed as far as practicable; the heavy projecting eaves or verandahs protecting the fronts 
against the summer sun, and the high wall in front of the courtyard against the winter’s wind. 
Thick and heavily wadded clothing in innumerable layers, with furs, ear-protectors, hoods, &c., 
are also worn during the cold season. The fronts of the houses, being usually composed 
of long movable casement windows, are entirely open in ordinarily mild weather; and in the 
larger houses, when the buildings are ranged round the courtyard, the eastern and western 
wings are employed as passages and means of communication between the northern and 
southern blocks of main buildings; or, as in the case of the guild-halls, for the “ dress circle ”’ 
of the better class, the rabble filling the “ pit” or courtyard during the performance. 

A word on the subject of windows may be said. Glass is rarely used, even where “foreign” 
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ideas have penetrated. The ornamental panels of windows and casements of the buildings 
are usually filled with oyster-shell lamine, which give an exceedingly pretty and effectively 
subdued light. In the dwellings of the poor, and not by any means wholly restrieted to this 
class, paper is often employed. With a nation so strongly imbued with religion, or the 
geomantic though modern Féng-shui (the twin Spirits of Wind and Water), the good and ill 
luck attaching to special sites, aspects, and conditions, many things which to our minds 
would be additional aids to comfort and luxury are impossible of execution. That it should 
often be considered necessary to make an opening in the tiled roof for the spirit of the dead 
to depart after leaving its earthly tenement will be a sufficient example to prove that the 
religious superstitions of the nation must exercise a powerful influence upon the character and 
detailed arrangements of the buildings. 

In conclusion, I desire particularly to express the opinion that, although there may be 
nothing grand in the Chinese architecture as seen to-day, there are remains and proofs of 
a distinctly national architectural style. The slender and elegant monolithic columns of stone, 
bronze, and wood, with base, but without capital; the decorative dragons encircling or 
enriching them ; the shape of openings; the form of roofs, ridges, and terminals ; the pattern 
and design of the ornamental woodwork or pierced stone; the shape of mouldings; the 
erotesque character of all carved work (except foliated) ; and the curious but beautiful neutral 
notes of applied colour—all these, I maintain, constitute a “style” as distinct as the most 
rigid Gothic or Classic rules can be said to form. Any definite deviation from recognised pro- 
portions or accepted conventionalities, and the “custom ” established by the work of centuries, 
should be considered, as it would surely be, as grave an error in the one case as in the other. 

To those who desire to gain a deeper insight into the earlier days and general condition 
of this empire I would commend the great work * by Du Halde, A Description of the Empire 
of China and Chinese Tartary (translated 1738-41), which, although in some respects now 
out of date, contains a vast amount of detailed information, and is of more general interest 
than any other individual work which has come under my notice. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. 


GRATTON’S PAPER. 


Mr. ALEXANDER GranaMm, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. William Simpson [77.A.], R.I., writes :— 

The mere classification of structures included 
within the range of Chinese architecture would 
have been worthy of a place in the JourNAL of 
the Institute, even if it had not been accompanied 
with the valuable information presented to us by 
Mr. Gratton. His account of the Chinese Guilds 
must be a surprise to those who never heard of 
them before. The plan of the Buddhist Temple, 
which is also a monastery, bears a slight resem- 
blance to the rock-cut viharas of India, and yet 
the Chinese arrangement of an ordinary house 
plan predominates. The ‘‘ Beamless Temples” 
are new to me, and are, I take it, an exception to 
the usual Chinese mode of building; and Mr. 
Gratton’s description of them suggests the ques- 
tion as to whether they may not have been, 
perhaps, a rude imitation of the Indian Buddhist 
Chaitya cave. Mr. Gratton says they were con- 
structed “during a period of great Buddhist fer- 


* Results mainly of travels of French Jesuits, of whom 
the Pére Du Halde was the exponent, during the latter 


“vour.” The Yang and the Yin [fig. 2] are 
referred to only as a decorative form. They are, I 
believe, far more than that in Chinese architec- 
ture. The great Temple of Heaven in Pekin is 
circular in form, because it symbolises Heaven, or 
Yang; the Temple of Earth, again, is square in 
plan, as the earth is Yin. Even the common 
mounds over graves, such as are seen around 
Shanghai, are, when new, and not changed by the 
action of the weather, formed with a square base, 
which is Yin; and upon that is a dome of earth, 
which is round to represent the Yang. 

The reference to the words * Pagoda” and 
“Dagoba’”’ leaves one in doubt as to whether the 
author means that the one word is only a variation 
of the other. This identification of these two 
words has been often made, but there is no possible 
connection. Dagoba is from dhdtugarbha, a 
“« yelic-receptacle,’’ the name still given to sttipas 
in Ceylon. It isnot so easy to say what “ Pagoda’ 


half of the seventeenth century ; published in 1735 and 
dedicated to Louis XV. 
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comes from. The late Sir Henry Yule, in Hobson- 
Jobson, gives a long article on the word. The 
usually accepted origin has been from the Persian 
But-Kadah, an idol-temple ; but Yule is inclined 
to derive it from the word Bhagavat. As to the 
question of thirteen-storeyed pagodas in China, 
there need be no doubt as to the number; the 
northern examples about Pekin have merely roofs 
in place of storeys, and the Pa-li-chang Pagoda 
at Pekin has thirteen.* Mr. Gratton refers to the 
Tung-Chow Pagoda, which has also thirteen 
stages.t A pagoda with thirteen rooms, one over 
the other, would be a huge pile, and not likely to 
be often repeated, but the instances given show at 
least that there was no objection to this number. 


Mr. Gratton does not venture on the tent 
theory for the origin of Chinese roofs. In a 
former Paper t of mine another theory was 


suggested, which still appears to me far more 
likely to explain the curves in Chinese roofs 
than the “tent theory.’’ That is that the form 
was the result of having used bamboos, or, it 
might be, some other wood that was liable to 
bend from weight being put upon it. What is 
known as the Bengal “ thatched roof’’ was, we 
know, produced in this way, and it gave birth to 
certain curved lines which are recognised as 
beautiful in Indian architecture ; and these forms 
are now repeated in stone and marble. It is in 
keeping with our experience that architectural 
forms resulted from the materials used in con- 
struction, and this theory would be in accordance 
with that experience, while the tent theory would 
be entirely opposed to it. If anyone could work 
out the meaning and origin of the complicated 
system of brackets in a Chinese building, this 
peculiar construction, if it were explained, might 
throw some light on the first beginnings of the 
Chinese roof. These brackets are, I consider, 
entirely of wooden origin, and could not possibly 
be derived from a tent. 


Mr. T. Watters, to whom an advance proof of 
the Paper had been sent, writes : 

[ have dotted down a few observations which 
may be of some use. On p. 87 the words “ the 
‘“‘ teachings of Mencius’’ may mislead ; Mencius’s 
teachings are always considered a part of the 
Confucian system. With regard to the statement 
[p. 88] that the temples are employed “ merely for 
“ impostures practised on the lower orders by a 
“ decaying priesthood,” it should not be forgotten 
that many of these temples have no priests at all, 
and that many priests do not attempt any im- 
posture, but leave everything to the worshipper. 

The figure [fig. 2] called the T’ai-Chi (or 


* Transactioys, Vol. VII. N.S., p. 229, coatains an illu 
tration of this pagoda, 

+ See Fergusson’s J and Easter Architecture 
p-. 697, where this pagoda is figured 


Transactions, Vol. VII. N.S., p, 236 
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T’ai-Ki) is painted or otherwise exhibited on the 
middle of the ridge-beam of Chinese buildings. 
In constructing a house this ridge-pole is the first 
thing set up, and the rest of the house is built up 
to and down from it. T’ai-Chi has various uses, 
but generally denotes “the ultimate beginning.” 
In it are involved the principles which are de- 
veloped into the “male and female principles of 
* nature.” 

Referring to the Great Wall, Mr. Gratton says : 
* An addition was made to it.’”’ Should this not 
be, “ A branch was added to the old wall in the 
“time of the Yuan or Mongol dynasty’? Refer- 
ring to Canton he says :—‘‘ It is again subdivided 
“by other high walls.” The city wall next the 
river is that of the New City; through gates in 
this one passes into the Old City on the north side. 

On p. 42 the author mentions the “ Queen of 
“ Heaven.’’ This is a rather serious slip of the 
pen. In the Temple of Heaven there is no shrine 
or place of worship for any one except Heaven. 
The “ Queen of Heaven”’ is a sailor’s goddess of 
comparatively recent date. What Mr. Gratton 
calls ‘“*The Temple of Earth’ is properly the 
Temple of Agriculture, the semi-mythical Em- 
peror who first taught agriculture being one of 
the four objects of worship in it. Within the 
enclosure of this temple the Emperor perfcrms 
the yearly rite of ploughing the ground. 

The Isle of Pootoo referred to on p. 44 is sacred 
to the votaries of Kuan-yin Pusa. But the in- 
habitants are not “solely employed in temple 
‘administration.’ There are many families to 
cultivate the rice crops, and there are numerous 
shops for the sale of the common necessaries and 
comforts of life. The description of a Buddhist 
temple quoted from Sir John Davis seems to be a 
fairly good description of the Honam Temple, not 
in Canton, but on the south side of the river. It 
is known to the natives as the Hai-Chuangssi, or 
Sea-Curtain Monastery. But the insertion | ? Con- 
fucius] after the name of ‘ Kuan-foo tsze”’ will 
mislead. Kuanfootsze [p. 45] is Kuan Ti, or the God 
of War, as the context of the description shows. 
Confucius is K’ung-foo-tsze. Again, “ Pusien” 
is Pu-hsien P’usa, i.e., Samantabhadra Bodhis- 
attva to whom the whole of Omi is sacred. The 
‘bronze and gilded figure of Buddha’’ which Mr. 
Gratton mentions is perhaps also Pu-hsien P’usa. 
He further describes Buddha as ‘a triune divinity 
“comprising three persons in one,” &e. [p. 47). 
But the three images are symbols of Buddha, the 
Canon, and the Church --the Buddha being always 
between the other two. 

The statement [p. 48] that “every trade or 
“ eratt in China is bound together in a Guild ”’ is 
likely to mislead. The trades and crafts are not 
generaily bound in any union; some of the large 
branches of business, as tea and silk, have guilds 
or committees. But the large buildings all over 
China known to the natives as “ Hui-Kuan”’ (Mr. 
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Gratton’s Wei-Kuan) and to foreigners as “ clubs ’ 
are of a geographical character. Thus there is a 
Fuhkien club at Ningpo, Canton, &c., for all people 
belonging to that province. As very many of 
the Fuhkien people are tobacco merchants their 
cuilds may to some extent be like tobacco guilds. 
But the Hui-Kuan embraces and looks after all 
kinds of people, officials, merchants, travellers, 
paupers. It may be interesting to know that some 
of the finest of these guilds are to be seen at 
Shasi, a town on the Yangtsu, about 800 miles 
above Hankow. 

Mr. Gratton says of “ Pagoda” that “ the word 
«igof Hindustani derivation ’’ ; but this is at least 
doubtful. No one has yet satisfactorily accounted 
for the word; but the derivation which has most 
fayour is that from the Persian But-Kadah, 
an idol temple or house. The Chinese pagodas, 
though of Buddhistic origin, are at first sight 
unlike any tope or other Buddhist structure of 
India or the countries to the north and north-east 
of India. But a closer examination shows that 
many of the pagodas adhere to some extent to the 
old models as described by early Buddhist writers. 
Thus, e.g., the Flowery Pagoda of Canton, which 
Mr. Gratton mentions has the Amalaka and 
umbrellas, &e., of the old topes of North India, 
dates from A.D. 537. 

Among the curious tower-like buildings in 
China few are more interesting than the two 
octagonal structures near Kiukiang. These are 
on either side of the entrance to a ruined old 
establishment called the T’ai-p’ing-Kung. This 
is now a Buddhist monastery, but it has had 
various vicissitudes of fortune. The towers and 
other buildings are in ruins. The bridge of Ten 
Thousand Ages at Foochow— aremarkable bridge 
is due to the exertions, zealous and long continued, 
of a Buddhist ascetic. It was built without any 
assistance or interference on the part of the 
authorities, and it is said to be about 700 or 800 
years old. The damage which the bridge has 
sustained from time to time is confined to the 
top part, and is due not to the floats of timber 
but to the summer freshets. Not very far from 
this bridge, on the west, is another which was 
built by the authorities. This is a very inferior 
structure, and is generally in utter disrepair. 

There is one item in Chinese architecture of 
which Mr. Gratton does not seem to make any 
mention—that is, the employment of glazed or 
polished tiles, which are much used in Chinese 
buildings of a public and private character. Many 
of the tiles show the Swasiika and other forms of 
the cross, and some are very handsome. 


Proressor AITCHISON, A.R.A.—-Sir, I should 
like to be allowed to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Gratton for writing this very interesting 
Paper, and to Mr. Kidner for reading it. As it 
has been justly said, we architects are the judges, 


or at any rate the students, of all the archi- 
tecture that the world has produced; and we 
greatly want the lessons, for, although almost 
every other country has produced a style of 
architecture of its own, we have yet to make 
that attempt. I hope it will not be long before 
we do. I confess I envy Mr. Gratton the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the splendid way in which the 
interiors of the temples and large buildings of 
China are coloured. It is one of the things 
that we all look forward to seeing more largely 
adopted in England than it has hitherto been. 
To speak alone of that discovery which was 
made by the French, and which but for the 
parsimony of our Government would have been 
made by us—the Great Palace of Darius at 
Susa, which Mr. Loftus began, and which was 
followed upso successfully by Mons. Dieulafoy. The 
Louvre has now some of those splendid coloured 
friezes that were done in common glazed bricks, 
from which the French, with that aptitude and 
artistic skill which so distinguish them, immediately 
took the hint; and at the last Exhibition at Paris 
almost all the roofs were clearly animated by the 
lessons that had been learnt from that monumental 
colouring of Persia. I wish Mr. Gratton had told 
us a little more about the charming method of 
lighting by the lamine of oyster-shells. All of us 
who have been to Florence still bear in grateful 
remembrance the lovely light at San Miniato that 
comes through the paronazze to slabs which glaze 
its choir; Mr. Alma Tadema has used lamine of 
marble on glass in his windows with great success, 
and Miss Burke has two marble slabs in two of 
these windows which give us all the glory of sun- 
setamid storm-clouds. Of course until glass could 
be cheaply employed very few openings were glazed. 
In olden time parchment was used for this purpose 

indeed, I have seen it myself in out-of-the-way 
places in Italy—while other houses there had 
shutters pierced in patterns, not at all like the 
Oriental lattices, but made of boards put together, 
in which very elaborate and very beautiful patterns 
were pierced. 

Sim HENRY HOWORTH, K.C.LE., M.P.—Sir, 
I am exceedingly fortunate in making the ac- 
quaintance of this most hospitable and most 
influential Society on an occasion like this, when 
a valuable Paper on my own pet country has 
been laid before you. When I was presiding the 
other day over the Royal Archeological Institute, 
it struck me very forcibly that the great lesson of 
art history is continuity. Apart altogether from 
the practical lessons which you gentlemen as 
architects can learn even from these painfully 
uncouth buildings—many of which, however, 
have features and characteristics which suit most 
admirably the peculiar circumstances of the 
climate and the surroundings in which they are 
placed—there are other great lessons which the 
historian, and especially the historian of art, 








finds at his elbow in almost every one of these 
photographs. English architects, in transferring 
to the tropics the buildings that they are accus- 
tomed to deal with in this country, have failed 
sometimes to realise the conditions of climate and 
position. Take tropical settlements like those on 
the coast of Africa. There bamboo buildings are 
essentially the buildings which seem suited both 
to the climate and to the desperate sun heat, and 
to the other conditions of the place, so that they 
have spread, not only to Japan in one direction, 
but you get them all over the Indo-Chinese 
countries. This bamboo structure, as I call that 
peculiar architecture with tall peaked umbrageous 
roofs that give you deep shade and draught 

made of wood which the white ants will not touch, 
which are therefore exceedingly lasting —I cannot 
help thinking is one that sometimes English archi- 
tects, when at work in the tropics, might well 
take a few lessons from. But the great lesson 
is that of the continuity of the arts. Whether 
you take China, or one of our own Western coun- 
tries, you have very little tendency to ideas sprout- 
ing and springing entirely fresh and new in an old 
country with an old civilisation; and when you 
see changes—great changes—in the shape of your 
buildings and ornaments, you may be certain that 
there has been contact with some other race, and 
contact with some other civilisation that has 
brought East and West together, and has diverted 
the whole course of construction and the whole 
course of ornament into an entirely different set 
of lines. Here, for instance, are a set of astrono- 
mical instruments preserved in the old Palace at 
Pekin. Those instruments were all designed and 
made by the Jesuit missionaries who went to China 
at the beginning of the last century, and made for 
the great Chinese Emperor Kien-lung. There you 
have a sample of the contact of European art 
with that of China so lately as the last century, 
and one which hada very great effect upon certain 
branches of industry in China. If you go back a 
little further, you must let me tell you a quaint 
story. In a very big book, in many volumes, 
which I have written on the history of the Mon- 
gols, I tell the story of one of the great Mongol 
chiefs who conquered China and the whole of Asia 
and the greater part of Europe, and, so far as we 
know, was the master of the whole world, from the 
Carpathians right away to the Yellow Sea. He 
collected together at Pekin artisans and workmen 
from all parts of the great Empire that he had 
conquered. One day, we are told, he collected 
together a number of his Chinese workmen, who 
were very conceited—as the Chinese are apt to be 
conceited. They were making a fresh code of 
laws, and in apportioning the death penalty they 
assessed the death of a Chinaman at some enor- 
mous sum of money, while the death of the Per- 
sians and Western Europeans was assessed at the 
value of an ass. Thereupon, the Emperor, who 
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was Kubla Khan, about whom Coleridge wrote his 
poem, told people to collect in his hall all the 
great Persian works which were brought by his 
troops from the West, and, having collected them 
together, he ordered in these conceited Chinese 
workmen and said, ‘‘ Look, is there a single thing 
“here that you are capable of making?’ and he 
at once had the particular clause in the penal 
code altered in conformity with his judgment of 
the relative worth of the products of the two coun- 
tries. But here comes the lesson. These Persian 
workmen who went to China about a.p. 1260 
introduced the art of making blue-and-white porce- 
lain. Itseems to me that we have made that out 
beyond question, and that what we call the blue 
Nankin china is a product that was absolutely un- 
known before the period when the Persian artisans 
introduced the art of making it. They had coloured 
their own splendid mosques with tiles, many made 
of this beautiful blue semi-porcelain, and the 
Chinese, with wonderful aptitude, at once adopted 
it and transferred it to their porcelain; and you 
will find that the beginning of very fine blue- 
and-white Chinese porcelain actually dates from 
the importation of these Persian workmen into 
China. Now, at an earlier date, we have the 
reverse process ; we have found in many curious 
out-of-the-way districts (in the caves at Borneo, 
and all down the Swahili coast, in Africa, in 
Egypt, and Asia Minor) fragments of Chinese 
dishes. Those crackle and celadon dishes, all 
probably dating from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, were imported by Arabs, who went all 
over the known world, like Jew traders; and 
whenever they imported them they at once started 
a new development in the art of the potter, and it 
became the fashion to imitate Chinese ware in all 
directions where it was possible. Again, when the 
East India Company planted their settlement 
in the south of China, two or three of the earliest 
ships that came to the West brought enormous 
cargoes of the same blue-and-white china which 
had then developed wonderfully in China itself, 
landed them in Persia, and they were taken on 
horseback to Teheran, the capital of Persia ; and the 
great Shah Abbas of Persia was so struck with 
the wonderful ware—which was merely an imi- 
tation of the ware of his own country many 
centuries before—that he at once started a new 
manufacture of it. At South Kensington you 
may see these beautiful Persian wares, all imitated 
from China in the last century but one. I have 
no doubt that a certain style of gateway was im- 
ported into China by the Buddhists, because in 
the south-east and north-west of India, when they 
put the relies of one of their saints in the ground, 
they built over him a tope or stone mound, and 
then around this a walled enclosure— the peri- 
bolos wall of the Greeks —and in each corner 
they put a tower built precisely in that style, with 
projecting beams. There you have a type of 
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what the Chinese borrowed from India and the 
Hindoo in the early centuries A.D., when the 
Buddhist missionaries went from India to China 
and transplanted that kind of architecture to 
China, and transplanted a similar kind of archi- 
tecture into Cambodia and Siam and the isles 
of the Eastern archipelago. Then we come to 
these wonderful pagodas; and here I am at one 
with the fine French scholar who has lately died, 
and whose brilliant imagination and gifts we all 
deplore very much—I refer to Terrien de Lacou- 
perie, who, in some wonderful books, has proved 
that the earliest civilisation of all in China came, 
no doubt, from the West; that, whether the race 
itself was an indigenous race in China or not, its 
culture, its architecture, its arts, came from the 
West, and among other things the art of making 
bricks ; because the bricks are made of sizes and 
shapes which are distinctly imitations of those found 
in the ruined mounds of Elam and Mesopotamia. 
And here you have in these pagoda temples the same 
kind of construction that those early Babylonian 
kings built in the valley of Lower Chaldwa. I have 
myself written a Paper lately in which I have 
collected together, not any facts of my own, but 
the facts collected by another great Frenchman 
who has been living in this district—namely, 
De Sarsee—and who has made some very wonder- 
ful discoveries there. These pagodas in many 
storeys, with little figures of gods on each storey, 
are copied, apparently, from the pyramidal many- 
storeyed buildings which are found in Lower 
Chaldea, and are one of the proofs that the 
original culture of China must have come thence. 

Mr. R. PHENE SPIERS [F.], F.S.A.—Sir, 
I have never been to China, but I have looked at 
these photographs with great interest. I was 
struck with the first portions of the Paper—the 
resemblance to Chaldean and Babylonian struc- 
tures; and what Sir Henry Howorth has said has 
suggested that that resemblance is not accidental, 
but is due to the fact that in the very early days 
of China there must have been some connection 
between the two countries ; and that, as it was from 
the Chaldeans that the Chinese derived their great 
knowledge of astronomy in early times, so they may 
have borrowed their architecture. The suggestion 
which has been put before us as to the existence 
of these enormous cities, great portions of which 
consisted of agricultural land, reminded one of the 
great city of Babylon, which, from the description 
of its length and breadth, was so immense that 
one can only imagine that the greater portion of 
it was occupied by agricultural land, which was 
necessary for the support of the inhabitants at any 
time when they were besieged by other nations. 
One point, however, I have looked for, to a certain 
extent in vain, in the Paper. The Paper is on 
the Architecture of China, and the question, of 
course, which occurs to me now is whether there 
is anything in the architecture of China which 


could be adopted in our own country. Is there 
anything which gives it a real claim to being a 
style? One cannot help being struck by the 
massiveness and the beauty of some of the 
structures of which we have photographs here. In 
one of the photographs exhibited [fig. 9] there is a 
gate with three arches, of which I have for some 
time possessed a photograph, and often looked at 
with admiration, chiefly for the simplicity of its 
lines and its fine construction. It seems to me to 
suggest a treatment which might well be placed 
before our students as a model to copy or to imitate 
in its principles. I am not now speaking of the 
complex roof, but of the massive construction of 
the lower portion. Until I had this photograph, 
I certainly had no conception that the Chinese 
had ever erected buildings of such solidity, and 
constructed features which are not of the usual 
ephemeral nature of their other buildings. There 
is no doubt that all these pagodas and temples 
were built only in bamboo for certain reasons— 
perhaps as being the most economical and best 
way, and perhaps, also, from the fact that the 
material of bamboo (Sir Henry Howorth will 
correct me if this is not true) is of that nature 
which requires that it be used without being 
squared. All our timber is at once squared and 
wrought; but the bamboo must not be touched. 
It consists of an outer hard casing and an in- 
terior of pith, which is so soft as to be of no 
value; but as long as you retain the outer casing 
it is of immense strength. It is no doubt due 
to this quality in its use by the Chinese that they 
have adopted their system of construction, which 
is of a totally different character from the framed 
truss in this country. The system of putting a 
series of tie-beams one above the other [fig. 1] and 
supporting the purlins at the end is a scheme of 
construction of which we have no experience. It 
has been suggested that the Chinese had better 
have adopted our system of trussing ; but, appa- 
rently, they have obtained a lighter structure at 
far less cost, and possibly far stronger, than if they 
had attempted to frame their timbers in any way 
one into another. There is also another point 
which 1 think will appeal to all our architectural 
students at once. If there is any detail which 
attracts more attention, and to which we attach 
more value as judging of style, it is that one mag- 
nificent feature which we call the capital. What 
we should do without capitals I do not know; it 
is the first decorative feature that a student goes 
to in order to tell the date and style of a structure. 
Now, the Chinese have no capital; they have 
never adopted the feature. That is sufficient, 
therefore, to make it a style of less interest than 
any other. There is another point which I was 
interested in; unfortunately Mr. Gratton gives 
very little information about it, but it is an im- 
portant one. I refer to what he calls ‘“‘ Beamless 
“ Temples,’’ which, he says, “ are stone and brick 





‘‘ structures of considerable size, with parallel 
‘“‘ walls forming several chambers, and covered 
“‘ with brick barrel-vaulted arches.’’ What were 
those arches, and how were they constructed ? The 
description given here is almost akin to that in 
which one would describe the famous granaries 
of Rameses II. behind the Ramesseum at Thebes. 
These granaries, which are a series of chambers 
side by side, about twelve feet 
vaulted with brick vaults, the construction of 
which was of a very peculiar kind. In the first 
place, all the rings of the arches were laid on 
inclined beds; and secondly, all the bricks were 
laid flatwise, and not endwise. The consequence 
was that these vaults could be built without 
centering of any description. That is a peculiar 
characteristic, and it is curions that in the palace 
of Sargon at Khorsabad all the arches were built 
in that way; the arches of the drains underneath 
were all built flatwise and all laid in sloping rings. 
The voussoirs of the bridges in China are, it 
seems, all built flatwise. Mr. Gratton says: ‘The 
“ oreater majority of the arched bridges of China 
‘are of stone or granite, the construction of the 
‘arch being curious. The voussoirs, instead of 
being thick blocks of stone with radiating joints, 
are generally of thin curved or shaped slabs laid 
lengthwise with the arch, the slabs often measur- 
ing four or five feet in length by a couple of feet 
wide and some six or eight inches thick.”’ That 
is the key of the whole system. The Babylonian 
method of building by laying the arches flatwise 
enables them to build without centering, or with 
very slight centering, because these flat voussoirs 
ean be laid up against the ring just built, and the 
friction caused by the flat stone lying up against 
the previously built structure is sufficient to retain 
its position until the rest of the arch is built. This 
suggests that the Chinese have at some period 
learnt from other nations, or have found out for 
themselves, the method of building arches without 
centres. I would suggest that, as Mr. Gratton 
has gone back to China, he might be requested 
to turn his attention to some of the similar brick 
construction of the country, to see if he can ascer- 
tain the earliest method of construction adopted 
in vaulted structures. 

Mr. H. S. ASHBEE, F.S.A.— Sir, I could have 
wished that I had heard this Paper before I went 
to Pekin, or that I could have had the guidance of 
the gentleman who wrote it, which would have 
been better still. Of course, as an outsider, one 
cannot fail to be struck with the marvellous archi- 
tecture of that very remarkable country. I cannot 
think, however, that the buildings in China could 
at all be adapted to our way of living or our state 
of civilisation. The disposition of Pekin itself is 
so very remarkable that a few words may not, 
perhaps, be quite out of place. It consists of four 
cities, one inside the other : the palace and gardens 
of the Emperor, or the Holy City; then around 


across, were 
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that the palace of the high authorities; then 
around that the city of the soldiery, in which are 
the embassies and the one hotel; and then 
around that again the Chinese city, all being shut 
off one from the other, as has been explained, by 
walls, the gates of which are closed at sundown 
and opened at sunrise. ‘Two other things are 
noteworthy, one of which is the Hall of Exami- 
nation, wherein there is nothing remarkable from 
an architectural point of view; but the system of 
the whole thing is peculiar, each student being 
shut up in his little cell, the doors closed, 
and no one being allowed to move out of his 
prison until his examination is over. Food is 
brought to him, and he is not allowed to take 
any books with him, the Classics not being 
permitted to be printed in small form, so that 
there should not be any smuggling of that kind ; 
and if anyone dies during the time of examina- 
tion, the door is not opened, but the corpse is put 
out through a hole in the wall. Then, again, 
another curious thing in China, which also, more 
or less, is connected with architecture, is the House 
of the Dead. When anybody dies, especially if 
he be a man of position, he is not buried at once, 
as a rule, but he has a kind of chamber hired for 
him in this House of the Dead, and there he is 
surrounded by imitations of what he has loved 
during his life. I have seen piles of gold—piles of 
yellow masses imitating gold; or his favourite 
servant may be put up in effigy ; or a horse, if he 
is fond of such an animal. 

Mr. EMERSON, referring to statues of Buddha 
mentioned in the Paper as being coloured to re- 
present bronze, asked of what material they were 
composed. Mr. KIDNIER, replying, said he be- 
lieved they were made of plaster. The various 
Buddhist figures he had seen in Chinese temples 
were chiefly plaster casts made in imitation of 
bronze. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD [4.).—I merely rise, 
Sir, to add my thanks to those which have already 
been expressed for the exceedingly useful and 
interesting Paper on what must be, to most of us 
at all events, an original subject ; and I trust that 
as many as possible of the photographs exhibited 
will appear in the Journan. ‘They will form, 
certainly to those who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of being here this evening, an interesting 
and useful study. Mr. Spiers has raised the 
question as to whether the Chinese style could 
be adopted in this country—which reminds me 
that the other day I was in the Queen’s Palace at 
the Hague, where I saw a suite of apartments 
consistently decorated and furnished in the 
Chinese style, the effect of which was most 
beautiful. I do not know that we could afford to 
build pagodas, or that we should desire to do so; 
but in the way of decoration, and in the way of 
furniture certainly, there is a field open to us 
to imitate in this country. 
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9, Conpurr STREET, Lonpon, W., 22 November 1894. 


CHRONICLE. 
THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 
Probationers who have become Students, 

At the General Meeting of the 19th inst. the 
Fresident announced that an Intermediate Exami- 
nation to qualify for registration as Student had 
been held at the Institute on the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 16th inst.; and that of the 55 Proba- 
tioners who applied 50 had been admitted—forty- 
eight of whom presented themselves and were 
examined. Of these,twenty-nine passed, and nine- 
teen were relegated to their studies. The twenty- 
nine, placed by the Board of Examiners in order 
of merit, are :— 

MORRIS: Perey; 63, St. John’s Park, Blackheath 

Masters: Messrs. Stock,* Page,* & Stock*). 
(SHARPE: Thomas, Jr. ; Laurel Bank, Kendal [Master : 
Mr. Stephen Shaw*}. 
SURREY: Christopher William ; 10, Neville Terrace, S. 
Kensington, S.W. [Master : Mr. Sextus Dyball). 
CUBBOY: John; 33. Woodchurch Lane, Birkenhead, 
Cheshire [Master: Mr. T. W. Cubbon}. 

SHEPPARD: George Lewis; Sansome Walk, Worcester 
Master: Mr. Lewis Sheppard). 

PALMER: Charles Samuel Frederick ; 50, Victoria Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. [Master: Mr. B. Elson). 

STONES: Edgar; 232, Amhurst Road, West Hackney, 
N.E. (Master: Mr. R. M. Roe*]. 

HERBERT: Albert; 24, Upper King Street, Leicester 
[ Master: Mr. James Tait*). 

TRIMNELL: Harold Conybeare; 15, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C. [Master: Mr. 8. R. J. Smith*). 

WATSON: Arthur Maryon, B.A. Lond.; 9, Nottingham 
Place, W. { Master: Mr. T. H. Watson*}. 

FOWLER: Henry Tutty; 2, Beechwood, Kendal [Master : 
) Mr. J. F. Curwen*}. 
| WADDINGTON : Albert Wheatley ; Broad Oaks, Mir- 

field, Yorkshire [Mas/ers: Messrs. Kirk* & Sons). 
GLOYNE: Alfred Harry; Longford Terrace, Edge Lane, 
Stretford, Manchester [ Master : Mr J. W. Beaumont*}. 

LOVE : Gilbert; Oolite House, Odd Down, Bath [ Masters: 
Messrs. Browne* & Gill*}. 

- VOWLES: Thomas Hubert Hardinge; 30, February 
| Street, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester [ Master: Mr. 

J. A. Nuttall). 
CLAY: George Edward; Park Buildings, Crosfield Street, 
Warrington [Master: Mr. 8. P. Silcock*}. 

DAVEY: Henry Edmund; 1, Victoria Road, Choumert 
Road, Peckham, 8.E. [Master : Mr. R. Lawrence). 
FORREST: John; Sankey Bridges, Warrington [Master : 

Mr. W. Owen*}. 


DAY: Harry Daborn; 72, High Street, Godalming, Surrey 


(Master: Mr. Samuel Welman]. 


GATES: William Frederick Baron ; Wing Park, Wing, 
Bucks [Master: Mr. M. P. Manning*). 

ELLIS: Henry Augustus; 3 Park Terrace, Cambridge 
Master: Mr. W. M. Fawcett*}. 

CABLE: Charles Vincent; 176, Stockwell Park Road, 
S.W. [Master: Mr. Rowland Plumbe*}. 

NORRIS: James Herbert; Wolseley Road, Godalming, 
Surrey {[ Master: Mr. Samuel Welman}. 

STEADMAN : Vincent; Gifford House, Alma Road, Clifton, 
Bristol [ Master: Mr. F. Bligh Bond). 

MORTON : Ralph Henry; 50, King Street, South Shields 
Master: Mr. J. H. Morton*}. 

STEVENS: Harold; 25, High Park Street, Liverpool 
[ Master: Mr. C. E. Deacon*}. 

HARRISON : Edward Lewis ; Kenilworth, Hampton Wick, 
Kingston-on-Thames { Master: Mr. A. O. Collard*). 

TRAYLEN: Henry Francis; 15, Broad Street, Stamford 
Master: Mr. J. C. Traylen*). : 

BARROW: Stephen Ellwood; 2, Sanderson Road, Jes- 
mond, Newcastle-on-Tyne [Master: Mr. F. W. Rich). 


The asterisk * denotes members of the Institute. 


These gentlemen have been registered as Stu- 
dents R.I.B.A., thereby increasing the number to 
130. The Testimonies of Study submitted by 
Messrs. Morris, Sheppard, and Trimnell will be on 
view at the Exhibition of Prize Drawings to be 
held in January. 

Of the nineteen Probationers who were relegated 
to their studies until next March, six were rele- 
gated in all subjects of the Intermediate Examina- 
tion, two in six subjects, one in five subjects, five 
in four subjects, one in three subjects, and four in 
two subjects. 


Probationers’ Testimonies of Study : Concession to 
the Royal Academy Architectural Students. 

A recommendation of the Board of Examiners in 
architecture, adopted by the Council on the 5th 
inst., places architectural students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts on a special footing in regard to the 
Intermediate Examination; or, more correctly, 
removes a difficulty which has possibly prevented 
some of them from applying for admission to it. 

The requirements of the Royal Academy involve 
the production, on the part of its students, of various 
drawings, which, but for some comparatively un- 
important conditions as to size and arrangement, 
would be presentable as testimonies of study (in 
the Art Section) for the Intermediate Examination. 
Realising that an Academy student may thus 
have by him a collection of drawings which, 
though fulfilling the spirit of the Institute’s re- 
quirements, do not meet the precise letter of 
the regulations, the Council, on the advice of 
the Board of Examiners, have passed a resolu- 
tion which, in effect, makes a student’s Academy 
drawings admissible as testimonies of study in the 
Art Section, provided that there are among them 
sufficient studies of Gothic work to cover the 
requirements of paragraphs 4, 5, and 6. It is in- 
tended that those students who have not among 
their drawings such as will meet the essen- 
tial requirements of the paragraphs in ques- 
tion should prepare special sheets of drawings 
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necessarily 
KALENDAR for October 
wlso in the Iixaminations Pampliet to 


this modification will 


issue of the 


Notice of 
ppear in the 
1895, and 
be published in January. Meanwhile, a commu- 
nication on the subject has been made to the 
Council of the Koyal Academy of Arts. 


Mr. Gratton’s Paper. 

The Paper on the Architecture of China pre 
pared by Mr. Gratton [f’.|, of Shanghai, which 
was read at the General Meeting of the 19th inst. 
by Mr. Kidner | /’.), formerly of Shanghai, attracted 
some inte rest among a few who had given special 
attention to the sujet, and who had travelled in 
part of the Far Kast. Mr. Hugh Leonard 
H.A.) was kind enough to lend a piece of brick 
he had taken from the Great Wall at Kopie Koa 
1e size of the bricks being 20 x10 x4 inches 
and also a couple of sectional diagrams of the 
vall he had ms sie during his visit. On the table 
was the Paper on “ Chinese Architecture,” fully 
illustrated, which, with other Papers, was issued by 
the Architectural Publication Society between the 
years 1848-1852 in the form of ** Detached Essays 
‘and Illustrations.” The Paper by Mr. Wm. 
Simpson [/7.4.} read before the Institute in De- 
cember 1873, and published in the TRANSACTIONS 
1874, was also at hand. An album of fifty 
photographs of buildings in China, both old and 
new, presented some time ago by Mr. Gratton, was 
exhibited; while the thirty-five photographs he 
sent to Ulustrate his Paper, and some of which 
have been reproduced, were hung for the occasion. 
Nor ought it to be omitted that Mr. Colborne 
Baber’s book, from which Mr. Gratton has made 
important quotations, is entitled A 
Exploration in Western Ssu-Ch’uan (Supple- 
mentary Papers of the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. i. So. Lond. 1886. John Murray); and that 

described by Mr. Archibald Little, also a tra- 
veller in China, and also quoted by Mr. Gratton, 
as “one of the finest books of travel ever written.’ 


ab 
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The late Frederick Hemings [4.). 

Frederick Hemings, who was elected Associate 
in 1882, and died on the 16th ult., at the ag 
of thirty-nine, was the son of Mr. Wm. Hemings, 
Barrister-at-Law. Among the chief buildings 
which have been erected from his designs and 
carried out under his supervision were the south 
wing of the block of buildings in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the site of St. Paul’s Schools; the 
large block of warehouses in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, at the corner of Paul’s Chain; the block of 
shops and offices in Finsbury Pavement, at the 
corner of Chiswell Street, formerly the site of the 
premises of Messrs. Cater, linendrapers ; Clement’s 
Inn Chambers, on the same side and facing the 
Royal Courts of Justice ; Cheyne Court, Chelsea, 

ymprising an acre of ground covered with resi- 
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dential flats; Palace Mansions, Addison Bridge, 
Kensington, another block of residential flats ; 
and six blocks of residential flats in Greycoat 
Place, Westminster, now in course of erection for 
the Gevernors of Greycoat Hospital. 


Additions to the Library. 

{ Handbook of Ornament, by Franz Sales Meyer, 
has been added to both departments of the Library. 
Mr. Hugh Stannus [#’.] is responsible for this the 
second English edition of Meyer’s work, which is 
a characteristic example of Teutonic thoroughness 
and completeness of treatment. Mr. Stannus 
claims that no other book of the kind, published 
either in England or abroad, can compare with 
Meyer’s for the profuseness of illustration (it con- 
tains some 8,000 illustrations) or for the order 
with which its contents are arranged. Mr. Meyer 
and readers are alike indebted to Mr. Stannus for 
the correction of errors which occurred in the first 
Inglish edition, and for his revision of the termi- 
nology in accordance with the best authorities 
(London: B. T. Batsford). 

Safe Building, by Louis de Coppet Berg, is the 
fourth and revised edition of a work which gives 
in simple forms the practical and theoretical rules 
and formule used in the construction of buildings 
(London: Maemillan & Co.; Boston: Ticknor 
W Co. . 

Life in Ancient Egypt, a translation by Miss 
H. M. Tirard of the German Aegypten by Herr 
Adolf Erman, contains 400 illustrations in the 
text and numerous plates [London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co.]. The author covers the 
history of those periods of ancient Egyptian his- 
tory which have been styled the ‘Old Empire,” 
the “ Middle Empire,” and the “ New Empire.” 

Mr. Arthur Cates has added to his numerous 
contributions to the Library a handsome volume, 
Strassburg und seine Bauten, published by the 
Architectural and Engineering Society of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which contains some 655 illustrations 
in the text, 11 plates, and a plan of the town of 
Strassburg. Students and others who consult this 
work may be usefully referred to a letter from 
Mr. Cates (who has recently visited Strassburg) 
accompanying the dc nation, with the object of 
directing their atten‘ion to the buildings most 
worthy of observation. 

The Rey. Dr. Thompson, Rector of St. Saviour’s 
(St. Marie Overie), Southwark, has presented his 
little handbook of the history and antiquities of 
this notable medieval building. The book is 
designed for the use of visitors, is plentifully illus- 
tiated, and has an appendix containing portraits 
and accounts of some of the eminent parishioners 
of the district, including Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Massinger |London: Ash & Co.). 

The fifteenth edition of Murray’s Handbook to 
{tome has been received from the publisher [I.on- 
don: John Murray}. The present edition, entirely 
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recast and almost entirely rewritten, has been 
produced under the general editorship of the Rev. 
H. W. Pullen, who is also expressly responsible 
for the editing of the notices of the medieval anti- 
quities. Dr, Alex. $8. Murray (H.4.], of the British 
Museum, has corrected the notices of ancient 
sculpture, and prepared a fresh description of 
the most important statues and reliefs. The 
Roman antiquities have been thoroughly revised 
by Professor Lanciani [Hon. Corr. M.), and the 
paintings by the late Sir Henry Layard. The 
book, which consists of 596 pages and contains 92 
maps and plans, has been printed upon thin paper 
made specially for the purpose of rendering it a 
convenient size for tourists. 

A Handbook of Ancient Roman Marbles, being 
a history and description of all ancient columns 
and surface marbles still existing in Rome, with a 
list of the buildings in which they are found, by 
the Rey. H. W. Pullen (same publisher), has also 
been presented by Mr. Murray. 

The Western Origin of Early Chinese Civili- 
sation, by the late Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie, 
has been presented by his widow, through the 
publishers {London : Asher & Co.}. 

Messrs. EK. & F. N. Spon present The Changes 
an London Building Law: a Critical Analysis of 
the London Building Act 1894, by Mr. H. H. 
Statham [/’.], Editor of The Builder. This criti- 
cism of the new Act is, of course, from an archi- 
tect’s, not a lawyer’s, point of view. The articles 
contributed to last year’s Building News by Mr. 
John Leaning on Speciications have now been 
collected by the author, who has extended their 
matter and published the whole in bock-form {Lon- 
don: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.} under the 
original title. A copy of the book has been 
received from the publishers. 

Among the numerous ‘I'ransactions received 
there is only space to mention the following. The 
Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland (vol. iv., part 3) contains many Papers of 
exceptional interest; Mr. S. K. Kirker contributes 
one on Points of Iesemblance between some Recent 
Discoveries in Greece and Ancient Remains in 
Ireland ; Dr. Munro contributes his second instal- 
ment on The Siructural Features of Lake 
Dwellings; and Mr. W. J. Knowles a Paper on 
Prehistoric Pottery from the Sandhills, and its 
Antiquity. The number is excellently illustrated. 
Mr. J. Lewis André contributes to the Collections 
of the Surrey Archeological Society (vol. xii., 
part 1) a Paper on Compton Church, with plan 
and illustrations, and notes on An Ancient Lock at 
Beddington, a fine example of the locksmith’s art 
which Pugin refers to in his Hramples of Gothic 
Architecture. The Society of Antiquaries of Lon 
don have forwarded Proceedinys (vol. xv., No. 1) 
and Arche@ologia (vol. liv.): the contents of the 
latter include Mr. E. H. Freshfield’s Paper Sword- 
stands in the Churches of the City of London, 








accompanied by illustrations of ironwork of in- 
genious design, used for the purposes of a municipal 
custom, now obsolete ; Mr. W. H. St. John Hope’s 
Paper on a remarkable series of wooden busts 
surmounting the stall-eanopies in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor ; and a commentary by the Hon. 
Alicia M. Tyssen-Amherst on a fifteenth-century 
treatise on Gardening by ‘‘ Mayster lon Gardener,” 
the original MS. of which is preserved in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


REVIEWS. XYVL 


BABYLONIA & CHINESE CIVILISATION. 


Western Origin of the Early ¢ sc Civilisation from 
2300 B.C. to 200 A.D.; or, Chapters on the Elements de- 
rived from the Old Civilisations of West Asia in the for- 


mation of the Ancient Chinese Culture. By Terrien de 

Lacouperie. Imp. 80. Lond. 1894. Price 21s. net. 

Messrs. Asher & Co., 13, Bedford Street, C 

Some fourteen years ago the lamented author of 
this extraordinary book, after twelve years’ labour, 
put forth the theory that the early civilisation and 
writing of the Chinese were simply derivations 
from those of Elam and Chaldea; that in the 
twenty-third century before Christ the Bak tribes, 
future civilisers of China, branched off from the 
vicinity of Elam and Babylonia, and migrated 
eastwards. This theory, it is alleged, was first pro- 
mulgated in 1879-80, and Terrien de Lacouperie, 
a naturalised British subject, was the first to 
publish it ; or, in his own words, it was ‘ the first 
“ time that this solution was proposed, and nobody 
‘had ever even suggested it before me.’ He then 
maintained, and continued to maintain, in a hun- 
dred papers and pamphlets, that, in spite of ob- 
stacles of time and space, China had never been 
without knowledge of Western civilisation, of 
which knowledge she had taken advantage. 

The late Dr. de Lacouperie’s last work (he had 
two others in preparation at the time of his death), 
which consists of more than 400 pages, is not 
entirely fresh matter. Some 250 pages have 
already appeared in The Babylonian and Oriental 
Record 1889-94, of which he was the director ; 
but, as they are links in the chain of evidence he 
had collected, they were properly reprinted in this 
book. The whole work betrays too surely on 
every page the laborious learning of the scholar ; 
the ordinary reader may sigh in vain for the skill 
of the bookmaker, which is nowhere apparent. 
Indeed, this was patent to its author, who, in 
the Introduction, craves his reader’s indulgence, 
inviting him ‘“ to read first the pp. 373-397 before 
“proceeding with any other part’’—pages that 
terminate the text of his book, and form a twelfth 
chapter, which is a chronological sketch of the 
Pre-Chinese and Imported Civilisations of China 
in Antiquity. 

The civilisers, the Bak Sings, are said to have 


vent Garden. 
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brought with them into China the custom of 
building in sun-dried brick and of stamping 
bricks; doors on sockets; pillars for houses and 
prominent roofs; lofty terraces for astronomical 
purposes, and large square altars; and other ele- 
ments of Western civilisation. They introduced 
the art of writing, arranging their characters like 
the Babylonians in columns. They also brought 
with them the Western methods of making canals, 
embanking rivers, sinking wells; of irrigation and 
of husbandry. Due to them, further, was the in- 
troduction, according to Terrien de Lacouperie, of 
the composite bow, the archer’s thimble, the sword, the 
potter’s wheel, the mortar, the smith’s bellows, the West- 
Asiatic plough, the plumb-line, the wedge, the balance 
scales, Ox-waggons .. . a canopy over light chariots; the 
use of gold, silver, copper, lead, and tin (but not of iron 
nor bronze), and the arts of casting them into vases, bells, 
war weapons, and other implements; cinnabar; long 
dresses ; peculiar head-dress; special emblems on their 
rulers’ robes and royal statf with auspicious bird on top, and 
state umbrellas, fans, walking-staffs, rings, personal seals ; 
shoes and sandals; stools, bedsteads, and mats; customs 
of mulets instead of corporal punishment, tattooing for 
ignominy; cutting the left ear of slain on battlefield ; 
besmearing the war weapons with the blood of prisoners ; 
notions of eschatology (double soul); the nose as begin- 
ning of a human being; 120 years natural length of life ; 
importance of personal names and their inscription for 
preservation by after generations. As domesticated animals 
they had the ox as driving beast, the horse and perhaps 
also the ass as pack animals, the dog, the sheep, the fowl 
of Media, &c. Some peculiarities of art designs; the 
single and the double flute ; the drum in earthenware and 
leather, and the tambourine; sort of reed organ and the 
bell, &e. (pp. 379-80). 

The foregoing, which is only an extract from 
the chapter entitled “ Imported Civilisation by 
“the Chinese Bak Sings,” is followed by a 
** Chronological List of Western Relations with 
‘* China and their Importations from 2300 B.c. to 
‘6 220 A.D.” 

The introduction of yoked or car horses is alleged 
therein to have taken place about the twentieth 
century B.c. In the sixteenth century B.c. a 
foreigner from Karashar (in what is now Eastern 
Turkestan) made the first catalogue of stars, 
arranged prayers to the hills and rivers, and intro- 
duced the use of the divinatory plant (Ptarmica 
sibivica). The importation of jade from Eastern 
Turkestan oceurred as early as the twelfth century 
B.c. In the seventh century B.c. traders from 
the Indian Ocean introduced coinage standards of 
weight and measure, quince fruits of Media, the 
twelve zodiacal signs, &c. The first arrival of 
Buddhist missionaries is said to have taken place 
in the third century B.c., but the official introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into China was not effected 
until about A.p. 67. In the second century it is 
recorded by Lacouperie that Roman merchants, 
when An-tun (Mareus Aurelius Antoninus) was 
Kmperor, arrived at Kattigara and Canton to 
open intercourse. 

The above extracts are but fragments of the 
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hundred and odd items which Lacouperie col- 
lected for the purpose of supporting his theory. 
The importation of jade from Kastern Turkestan 
in the second half of the twelfth century before 
Christ, if it be a fact, is a startling bit ot evidence. 
The Chinese taste for jade amounts at the 
present time to a passion, and it appears to have 
been an article of commerce between China 
and the West at remote historical periods, This 
was carefully noted in a review of the book 
published im The St. James’s Gazette (15 
October 1894), almost at the very moment of 
Lacouperie’s death, under the title of ‘* The 
“ Beginnings of China ”’; and the reviewer, whose 
knowledge of China and the East was obviously 
profound, kept a politic eye on the present while 
discoursing of the past. If, he argued, China has 
never flourished except when fresh ideas were 
being continuously borrowed from without, if her 
civilisation is neither indigenous nor self-sufticient, 
the modern Chinese should take the fact to heart, 
and there might. yet be hope for the country. 
Indeed, it was a promising sign, in the reviewer's 
opinion, that the Chinese ambassador to England 
had bestowed his patronage on Lacouperie’s book ; 
doubtless because, one may infer, he would find 
therein that the civilising influences which made 
China appeared to stop short after a few centuries 
of the Christian era had run their course. It 
may be added that since then, or at least in later 
centuries, the Chinese have emigrated and travelled 
much, taking back to their own country know- 
ledge of wiser communities both west and east of 
the Flowery Land, but with little apparent desire, 
or power, of profiting by such experience. 
According to The Academy, the author of this 
book was born in Brittany in 1844, and when 
quite a child was taken out to Hongkong, where 
he learnt to speak Chinese as fluently as French, 
his mother-tongue, and became acquainted with 
the English language and with English life.* 
Indeed, the interest attaching to his book is of a 
twofold nature. In the first place, the theory main- 
tained by its author is directly opposed to popular 
teaching and scholastic tradition, which still point 
to China as the cradle of Western arts and learn- 
ing; and in the second, it is the work of a French- 
man who, though he wrote and published in that 


* The notice of Terrien de Lacouperie above the 
initials “J. S.C.,”? in The Academy, 20th Oct. 1894, con- 
tained the following :—In 1880 he published Karly His- 
tory of Chinese Civilisation, to which Professor Douglas 
contributed a preface, and which contained the first 
announcement of his discovery of a prehistoric contact 
between China and Western Asia. Then followed The 
Languages of China before the Chinese (1887), giving an 
enormous amount of linguistic and ethnical information 
about the tribes of the Far East. In 1892 he redeemed a 
promise made in his earliest volume by interpreting the 
mysterious Yih-King, or Book of Changes, as embodying 
a key to the derivation of Chinese writing from that of 
Labylonia—a conclusion which the Rey. C.J. Ball has been 


tongue which is gradually becoming, if it be not 
already, the universal language of the East, 
failed to acquire any claim, other than a 
moral one, even to the small pension that British 
Governments now and then extend to genius 
when political exigencies will allow them to do so. 
Terrien de Lacouperie may not have been the 
most discreet of learned men from a worldly point 
of view, and in the Introduction to his book, which 
is dated ‘‘ Fulham, June 1894,’’ he certainly pro- 
tests overmuch. But his death in the subsequent 
October, after a lifetime of research in a thankless 
field of inquiry, some few weeks only after pre- 
senting to the public at his own expense the book 
which was to serve as a prelude to a History of 
the Civilisation of China, then in preparation, is 
matter of conscience which Englishmen ought 
not to overlook. It ought not to be in the power 
of anyone to say that a Frenchman who served 
this country well in one of the highest branches 
of archeology, and who left a widow with very 
little but the fruits of her husband’s learning to 
support her, was ignored, not only by the British 
Government, but also by the British people. Yet 
this is what men who know the facts of the case 
do say. 
(48.) 
ROMAN REMAINS AT OLD BUDA. 

Aquincum: Guide. By Dr. Valentin Kuzsinszky. With 

Plan and Illustrations. 80. Budapest, 1894. Printed 

by the Société Franklin, Budapest. 

This interesting little pamphlet of thirty-two 
pages gives an account of the recent excavations 
at the Roman station of Aquincum (Acincum). 
It stood at a bend of the Danube, below the 
present town of Old Buda, and thus derived 
great advantages from its central position among 
the Aravisci. The natural features of the situa- 
tion also rendered it of the highest strategic 
importance as the chief town of Lower Pan- 
nonia, and the centre of operations on the Roman 
frontier for checking the invasions of the Sarma- 
tians and the Jazyges. It is mentioned by an 
early writer as having been a Roman station 
in 161 A.p., but its first establishment as such dates 
from a much earlier period ; and there are traces 
proving that the legion Adjutrix Secunda, which 
took up its quarters there, was not the first legion 
that had occupied it. 


able to support from the point of view of Akkadian paleo- 
graphy. Only this very year there has appeared Western 
Origin of Early Chinese Civilisation. . . Almost con- 
temporaneously, Mr. Nutt brought out a book of his on the 
beginnings of writing in Central and Eastern Asia, in which 
he distinguishes no less than 450 different kinds of script. 
Meanwhile, he had completed his Catalogue of Chinese 
Coins in the British Museum, and had been for just eight 
years editor and chief support of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record. How much he has left in manuscript, 
and how far he had advanced with his undertaking of a 
History of Early China for Messrs. Macmillan & Co., we 
know not. 
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descriptions are to be illustrated, not only by 
plans and drawings of details, but by reproduc- 
ms of photographie views, taken specially for 
the purposes of the book. This is, of course, by no 
means the first attempt to publish a series of 
notes or illustrations of the churches of a par- 
ticular county, but it seems likely to excel any 
previous publication of the same class both in 
completeness and accuracy. 

The part now issued contains descriptions of 
fifteen churches; but Mr. Cranage wisely devotes 
most of his attention, as well as nearly all his 
illustrations, to the three specially interesting 
tructures of Claverley, Shifnall, and Tong—the 
last, by the way, distinguished for its magnificent 
series of monuments, which are supposed to be the 
original of the village church several times men 
tioned by Dickens in The Old Curtosity Shop. 
The descriptions here given, of these and other 
churches, are exceedingly clear and thorough ; 
due importance is everywhere assigned to mould- 
ings, as evidences of date and history ; and all 
puzzles of masonry and detail are investigated 
and discussed quite in the spirit of Professor 
Willis. Hven apart from its value in connection 
with the particular buildings of which it treats, 
this book may be recommended as furnishing 
most useful lessons to students in the manner 
in which old buildings should be analysed, and 
their history read; it shows throughout a _ true 
scientific method, very different from ordinary 
cuide-book work. The pans (which, unfortu- 
nately, accompany only a 7 of the descrip- 
tions) have been carefully drawn to a good size 
scale by Mr. W. Arthur Webb [A.]: they have 
the advantage of being all hatched in a uniform 
manner, so that the work of different periods may 
1 any drawing be recognised at a glance. Taken 
ogether they seem to show that width is one of 
he prominent characteristics of this group of 
churches. The collotype plates from Mr. Hard- 
ing’s photographs are from well-chosen points of 
view, and add very much to the interest of the 
book. They are all pleasing as pictures; though 
it is disappointing to find them so small, and in 
clearness of definition they hardly come up to the 
standard we now expect in architectural photo- 
graphy. But we may naturally look for some 
improvement, both in the number of the plans 
and in the quality of the photographie plates, ir 
the forthcoming parts; and if the author only 
ueceeds in accomplishing the whole of the county 
on the same general lines as the present specimen, 
he will have produced a most valuable combina- 
tion of record and criticism the interest and 
importance of which will be by no means confined 
to Shropshire alone. ArrHur SmMyTH FLOWER. 
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*,.* In Mr. Henry Reilly's review [45, Iron, Steel, and 
Timber] of Professor Warren’s work on Engineering 
Construction My. Claxton Fidler’s name [p. 22] was 
erroneously spelt ‘ Fuller.’ 
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NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES, 

The Chinese Sense of Architectonic Harmony. 

In connection with Chinese architecture, some- 
thing may be said about Feng-shui [pronounced 
lung-shooee]. What that is may be shown by a 
quotation from Mr. Archibald Little’s book of travel, 
Through the Yangtze Goryes (London, 188s). 
Writing of the city of Chung-King, he says (p. 
944): ‘ Here in the far west of China nothing has 
‘intervened to mar the accord between Man and 
“Nature. J eng-shui, in its best sense, reigns 
‘supreme, ... The buildings are all in keeping 
‘with the environment. The hoary battlements 
‘seem a natural excrescence on the rugged cliffs, 
‘and as the city walls follow the sinuosities of hill 
and dale, there is no sign of that strife with 
Nature which our bold Western methods en- 
‘courage. No braggart, upstart building towers 
‘rudely above its neighbours, stealing their air 
and light. . . . Were such an outrage as are the 
‘Queen Anne Mansions to London to be attempted 
‘here, the Dragon and Tortoise (in the shape of 
an infuriated mob) would rise from their sleep 
“of ages and overthrow the ill-omened erection 
“until not one brick was left upon another.”’ 

The two words L’eng-shui mean literally “ wind 
“and water ’’; or, more explicitly, the worship of 
the spirits of the air and the earth. An authority, 
Mr. Elias, describes it as ordinary spiritualism, 
aud almost exactly the same thing as the Sha- 
manism of Tibet and the Nat worship of the Bur- 
mese. But the expression, like the English 
respect for ‘ancient lights,” also implies a com- 
plication of customary law and public feeling 
which it would be difficult to define. Sometimes 
Feng-shui is vaguely rendered geomancy. ‘The 
Feng-shui of Chung-King was in danger when the 
Roman Catholic missionaries proposed to build a 
cathedral overlooking an ancient Taoist temple. 

Another traveller, Mr. James, of the Indian 
Civil Service, in his book The Long White Moun- 
tain (p. 195), tells us that every building must 
be situated with due regard to Feng-shui, and it 
is a regular profession to report upon the Feny- 
shui of houses, or to design them so that it 
may be as favourable as possible. Is there not, 
by the way, something analogous to this in India, 
where a pious Hindu will refuse to build a house 
unless the rooms can all be constructed in rectan- 
gular shape, and in size duly proportioned one to 
another? Referring to the screens sometimes 


erected in front of the main entrance of houses in 
China, their object, Mr. James considers, is rather 
to exclude evil influences than the gaze of the 
outside public, and a residence with good F'engq- 
shui is as much sought after as a gravel subsoil 
and a southern aspect in England. Even tombs 
must be built with due regard to Feng-shui. That 
of Nurhachu at Moukden is considered a perfect 
example of the kind, being built on a hill which 
represents and propitiates the wind, with a river 
below it, on the genial south. Writing on the 
same subject, Professor Douglas (Society in China, 
p. 340) says that if a railway is proposed, the ob- 
jection is at once raised that it would destroy the 
Feng-shui of the neighbourhood, by disturbing the 
septlchres of the dead. If a line of telegraph is 
suggested, the promoters are promptly told that 
the shadows thrown by the wires on the houses 
they pass would outrage the Feng-shwi of the 
neighbourhood and bring disaster and death in 
their train. Feny-shui appears, says Professor 
Douglas, to be a faint inkling of natural science 
overlaid and infinitely disfigured by superstition. 

When the foregoing extracts are read in the 
same spirit as that which induced the President, 
in his Opening Address [p. 5], to refer to the in- 
jurious treatment of old edifices of established 
merit by the erection, alongside, of new and inferior 
buildings, which destroy the general effect by their 
mere size, it will be seen that Mr. Penrose’s con- 
tention is not new, but rather the repetition of 
ancient doctrine. 


Sir Balthazar Gerbier, Architect. 
From Joun Hess [F’.]— 

That versatile genius, Sir Balthazar Gerbier, 
who seems to have emulated his patron, the Duke 
of Buckingham, in the variety of his accomplish- 
ments, is commonly credited with having been an 
architect, although the evidence to support this con- 
tention is slight. He is said to have designed a 
mansion at Hempstead-Marshall in Berkshire for 
Lord Craven, which no longer exists, the mansion 
having been destroyed by fire; and a house for 
himself at York Buildings, Strand, which has also 
disappeared. These buildings appear to exhaust his 
achievements in architecture proper, although he 
seems to have also designed some triumphal arches 
for the coronation of Charles II., and the scenery 
and decorations for sundry masques represented at 
Court. It is not generally known that he antici- 
pated the London County Council in endeavour- 
ing about the year 1641 to establish monts-de- 
piété in London on the model of those already 
established in Italy and a few of the principal 
towns of France and the Netherlands. Although 
unsuccessful in England, Gerbier was more fortu- 
nate in France, where, in 16438, he obtained a 
patent from the king, Louis XIV., to establish 
monts, or banks combining pawnbroking with the 
ordinary business of a bank. The project, how- 
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ever, met with considerable opposition from the 
bankers and dealers in second-hand clothes, and 
fell through from want of suflicient capital. It 
was not until 1778 that monts-de-piété in France 
were authorised by Parliament. Gerbier wrote 
several pamphlets in defence of the principle of 
municipal pawnbroking, setting out the advantages 
of the system to the poor. 


Architectural Education in the ‘‘ Three Towns” (Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse). 
From Mr. Henry R. Bass, Head-master of the 
Plymouth School of Art 

The Royal Institute of British Architects will 
doubtless be interested to learn that the scheme of 
education recently formulated at the Plymouth 
School of Art will, as regards architectural stu- 
dents, be more comprehensive in the future. 
Several classes which have been held with signal 
success in past years in different branches of 
architectural study—notably the one on Building 
Construction presided over by Mr. W. H. Borland 
(Honours and Medallist, South Kensington)— will 
henceforward specially bear in mind the require- 
ments of the Institute Progressive Examinations 
now in force. The movement is, so far, an unqua- 
lified success, and architectural students of the 
long-neglected Western Peninsula are grateful for 
the facilities that are being inaugurated for them. 
Letters from far-away Cornwall show that the 
scheme is capable of still further development. 

During the present session arrangements have 
been made with Mr. B. Priestley-Shires [4.1], Tite 
Prizeman—who is well known in architectural 
circles, and who, in 1875, with other members 
of the profession, was instrumental in starting 
the Leeds Architectural Association (now the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Society), and also, in 1882, the 
York Society—to deliver a course of lectures on 
architectural history and the various Orders and 
styles, with analytical notes as regards plans, 
details, modes of construction, ornament, sculp- 
ture, and polychromy, together with biographical] 
notices of notable architects and their works. 
Mr. Shires, in addition, directs the line of study 
and renders assistance to the pupils. 

Another branch of the school work is to be 
modelling and carving in wood and stone, pre- 
sided over by Mr. A. Trevenen, a local sculptor of 
repute. Principles of ornamental design is another 
subject, which will be taught by Mr. Ernest 
Babb (Medallist, South Kensington). The study 
of the antique and studies from life, together with 
painting in oil and water colour, and drawing 
from the round and flat, will be under my own direct 
supervision, assisted by Mr. Darton and others. 
Before the next R.I.B.A. KALENDAR is published 
I hope to be able to furnish a complete time-table 
of the whole work of the school, which is an old 
one, in order that it may be included among the 
educational facilities of the district. 
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MINUTES. I. 


At the Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session, 


held on Monday, 19th November 1894, at 8 p.m., Mr. 
Alexander Graham, F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair, 
with 22 Fellows (including 5 members of the Council), 23 
Associates, and 17 visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting 
held 5th November 1894 [p. 28) were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

I'he Secretary announced the decease of the following 
members, namely :—Charles George Hood Kinnear (Edin- 
burgh), Fellow, and Frederick Hemings (London), Asscciate. 

The Chairman announced the results of the Intermediate 
Examination held on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th Novem- 
ber, and read the names and addresses of 2) Probationers 

p. 65) who had passed and were registered as Students. 

A Paper by Mr. F. M. Gratton [F.), entitled Norrs 
UPON THE ARCHITECTURE oF CHINA, was read, in the 
absence of the author, by Mr. Wm. Kidner [F’.}; and, the 
Paper having been discussed, a Vote of Thanks to both was 
passed by acclamation; and the Meeting separated at 10 p.m. 


THE PLYMOUTH SCHOOL OF ART. 

The scheme of architectural education recently inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Henry R. Babb, Head-master of the Plymouth 
School of Art, giving facilities to young architects pre- 
paring for the Intermediate and Final stages of the Insti- 
tute Progressive Examinations, commenced on the 8th 
November, when Mr. B. Priestley-Shires [4.} delivered 
the opening lecture of a course on ** The History of Archi- 
“tecture, including an Analysis of Mouldings, Features, 
“and Ornament.” After explaining the object of the 
Examinations, Mr. Shires said a few words upon the 
value of private study and the need of accuracy and 
thoroughness in the training of an architect. The history of 
architecture was not the history of wars and conquests, but 
of peaceful development; it was, in fact, really and truly 
a concise history of the whole human race; remarkable 
both literally and archeologically, a lifetime indeed was 
hardly suflicient for its study. They would trace its rise 
and progress, from the first etforts of barbarians in form- 
ing their huts with branches of trees covered with mud, 
and without light and air; or the rock-hewn habitations 
of others, in contrast with the temples of the Greeks, the 
basilicas of the Romans, the cathedrals of medieval times, 
and the gorgeous palaces of the Renaissance. The history 
of architecture was the history of civilisation, and before 
the invention of the art of writing, architecture was the 
ereat and only reliable historian of the world’s progress. 
After explaining the several styles of architecture anterior 
to Greek, Mr. Shires spoke of the latter as a temple archi- 
tecture, and mentioned the different forms of temples. 
Subsequent lectures will deal with the Orders; modes of 
construction of each period; and show plans, elevations, 
sections, and details of notable buildings of the world. 
The lectures will be continued on Thursday evenings 
throughout the winter session. 

It has been suggested in the locality that an Architec- 
tural Association should be formed for the three towns, 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse—the Society at 
Exeter being, it is stated, inconveniently situated for 
members of the profession in those towns; and it is hoped 
that before the opening of another session the nucleus of 
such a Society will be formed. 





